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Editorial Comment 


It is a commonplace today that the missionary who will come to terms 
with a language for the purposes of translating the Scriptures has a much 
bigger job on his hands than the simple acquirement of a new tongue. 
Not that missionary language learning was ever simple except for the few 
linguistic geniuses, the Careys, Martyns and Judsons whose names stud 
the starry firmament of missionary translators for all time. 

In the last fifty years, modern science has put a whole range of new 
tools into the hands of the missionary translator and it is safe to say that 
no one can hope to achieve much success nowadays unless he learns to 
use them. In addition to sound theological training and a degree of 
competence in Biblical languages, the study of linguistics, philology, 
anthropology and comparative religion are now all essentials. 

R. J. Hunt, whose second article on “The Wild Chaco Tribes’ appears 
in this number, was a pioneer missionary translator of the South American 
Missionary Society during the first twenty years of this century who in 
his day enjoyed no little fame for his contribution to these new studies. 
That many of his assumptions were naive and incorrect would not today 
be questioned, but that he made a substantial contribution in developing 
an awareness of the wider background to the missionary translator's task 
is also abundantly true. We publish these articles in the hope that the 
discerning translator will find much of interest and value in these pioneer 
studies underlying a version which is still current among the Lenguas of 
South America. 


We are indebted to the Rev. Harold Spencer, Principal of the Henry 
Martyn School of Islamics, Aligarh, U.P., India, for his study of the use 
of Islamic terms in vernacular Gospels of India. This is of particular 
interest to those concerned with the problem of evangelising the various 
Muslim communities linguistically identified with major Indian language 
groups, yet retaining a certain Islamic vocabulary of doctrine and devotion. 
One wonders whether similar problems do not exist especially in East 
Africa and wherever Arab influence on Bantu languages has been 
extensive, especially in the choice of Biblical vocabulary. Would similar 
studies be of advantage to that part of the world also? 
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The sealing off of the Soviet world strangely synchronised with a 
new phase of highly significant revision and translation work in most of 
the Iron Curtain countries of Western Europe. When the pattern of 
things to come in China emerged in the late 1940's, some thought that 
steps should immediately be taken to plan for a major revision of the 
Chinese Scriptures. Integral to the achievement of that plan was the 
tentative work on the New Testament which had already been done by 
the Rev. Lii Chenchung, who, after a period of study in the West, was 
set aside for whole time work on this great project. 

The definitive revision of the present Kuoyu version of the Chinese 
Bible belongs to the future, but Mr. Lii’s tentative revision of the New 
Testament may prove a most valuable contribution to that end. The Rev. 
A. H. Jowett Murray, who reviews this revision, was thirty-seven years 
in China, first as Professor in the Anglo-Chinese College and later in the 
School of Religion at Yenching University. His warm commendation of 
Mr. Lii’s work encourages us to think that at least one member of a 
committee for the revision of the Chinese Bible is ready for the task. 


The Wild Chaco Tribes 


R. J]. Hunt 
PART Il 


A primitive vocabulary 
(a) Nature 


The first in order and importance are nature words. Simple folk, like 
the rude Chaco tribes that get their living by hunting and fishing, spend 
all their time in close contact with nature, observing the signs of the 
weather, the characteristics of the country and the habits of animals. The 
translator of the Bible can usually find to his hand the names of the 
heavenly bodies, the elements and natural phenomena; but he may have 
to invent a word like “greatwater” for sea or ‘kind-of-frost”’ for snow. 
Every tree in the tropical forests and every plant in the swamps and 
plains is known by name to the Chaco. In the same way every bird and 
beast, insect and reptile, has its special name. For translational purposes 
the name of a wild animal may receive an augmentative affix to denote a 
kindred domestic one. Thus the Brazilian brocket gives its name to the 
sheep, the red deer to the cow, and the tapir to the horse and elephant. 

The words of this class are grammatically absolute: one does not 
speak of “my rainbow”, or “his thunder”, “the baby’s mosquito” or “the 
child's rattlesnake”. At the same time, if these words could be traced back 
to their origin, the greater part would probably be found to be relative in 
character. Language is peculiarly a human possession; and many of the 
absolute nouns retain possessive affixes (now obsolete as such), which 
leads one to the conclusion that everything in nature was named as being 
in some way related to man. In Lengua, for example, mama, vulture, means 
“father”, an idea underlying the names of many of the birds of lofty 
flight, which are also grammatically masculine. 
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(b) Man's Art 


To the second category belong the names of the articles and appliances 
produced by man for the occupations of peace and war, work and 
amusement. These are comparatively few in number, for the primitive 
man lacks, of course, the special and technical terms connected with the 
trades and professions of a cultured nation. The inventive powers of a 
missionary translator are often taxed to their utmost to get suitable terms 
in this connexion, and in the Chaco I have found the introduction of the 
Spanish word the simplest solution of the difficulty. 


(c) Members of the Family 


The primitive tribesman, equally with the ordinary cultured person, 
is more interested in men and women than in things or principles. Every 
member of the tribe has his distinctive name, which sometimes denotes 
the time of birth as ‘Twilight’, or “Dawn”; a physical characteristic as 
“Big Nose” or “Red Face’; some casual connexion of adornment such 
as “Flower-Head” or “Black-Beads”; or some circumstance or accident 
as “Tiger-Head” or “Orphaned by a Tiger”. These, like place-names, 
must be regarded as proper nouns, and in the learning of a language they 
add very considerably to the number of words to be mastered; but they 
belong to a different category from the real kinship terms, which form 
such an important section of human speech. 

It is highly probable that in most primitive tongues the words denoting 
kindred exceed the number of those employed by a cultured community, 
and this forms one of the translator's difficulties. The woman's side of 
the family must be carefully distinguished from that of the man; there- 
fore, expressions like “sister's son” or “wife's mother” gladden his heart 
because the exact specific term exists. General relationship, such as 
“brother”, “uncle”, ‘aunt’, “nephew’’, cause him a good deal of careful 
thought. One must know exactly the relative ages of the little family of 
Bethany to be able to define “elder sister”, “younger sister’’, “elder” or 
“younger” brother. Was Andrew or Peter senior? But definition can be 
overdone, as in the case of “the mother of Zebedee’s children with her 
sons”, an awkward construction that must be translated “Zebedee’s wife 
and her children”. 

In Mataco, there is a polite as well as familiar pronoun, “my son in 
whom I am well pleased” requires the first, and “my daughter, go in 
peace” the second pronoun. “We” may be either exclusive as “we the 
priests” or inclusive as ‘we all, priests and people” alike. 

Kinship terms are grammatically relative in character, and the relation- 
ship must be stated every time: “my father”, “his son”, “my mother’s 
brother”. General terms like “the father’ belong to artificial conditions 
and advanced speech: the only equivalent of such would be “our father”. 


(d) Members of the Body 


The names of the members of the human body, and parts of other 
things (such as wing, horn, branch, handle) constitute one of the most 
important sets of words in primitive speech, being well-developed with 
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plural forms and possessive particles. In the order of human thought, they 
seem to be intimately related to kinship terms. To take the simplest of 
illustrations: ‘mother’ and the “human breast” are identical. In Lengua 
me-me, our “mamma”, is the child's cry for food, ne-me, “the breast”, 
is the same word slightly modified and obviously means “mother”, who 
gives the name to the whole region of the chest, nen-yek = of the mother, 
which in turn gives the verb ke-nen-ke, to pant, or the natural action of 
the chest. The father per contra gives the name to the back of the body: 
from a lost ba-ba (now ta-ta), ‘“dadda”’, is derived yabam, father; kapuk, 
back; abag-yek, tail; patem, bear, use the back. Throughout the language 
the motherly “m" or “n” denotes the feminine and the fatherly “b” or 
“p” the masculine element, both lexically and grammatically, and a perfect 
example of this contrast may be seen in the two words na-mat-ek, face, 
ka-pat-ek, head. 

Under these four headings—man in his relation to nature, art, men 
and women, and his body—the principal nouns of the language are 
collected, i.e. the possible subjects of conversation of everyday life. There 
yet remains a class of words which give life and movement to the subject 
under discussion—commonly called verbs—descriptive terms, secondary 
in their nature to the noun, because they are really dependent on their 
subjects mentioned or understood: they define a state or action of a 
thing—‘“‘sun is hot”, “sun shines”. We may now ask the question, How 
many ideas does a Chaco Indian possess in regard to the objects with 
which he is familiar? 

Taking the Lengua as an example, there are 500 primitive verbs 
denoting simple notions such as: eat and drink, wake and sleep, go and 
come, open and shut, speak and keep silent, good and bad, hot and cold. 
These may be taken as the primary ideas common to man, primitive and 
cultured. But, further, each of these verbs is capable of receiving 80 
modifications, formed by additions to the primitive stem; these, of course, 
do not alter but extend the original meaning of the word. Thus ma, the 


hand, provides the verb “hold”, “have”, “take”. From this are derived: 


mak-theye = gather 

mak-pe = captured 

man-ke = grip 

ma-ha = use 

ma-hawu = take by accident 
mang-waye = come and hold 

mes-che == give, cause to have 
mas-chaseha = hold in trust for another 
measekpo = give oneself up 


and so forth. 


The Chaco languages are rich in expressions touching their own life 
and circumstances, so that a translator's difficulty sometimes lies, not 
in the absence of adequate terms, but in the choice of one word out of 
many. The verb of motion, either “go” or “come”, is, perhaps, the best 
example in this connexion, for there are, in Lengua, no less than forty- 
eight ideas of movement. Thus the simple and recurrent phrase “Jesus 
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came” or “the disciples went” demands considerable thought. Had He 
been that way before? To come for the first time or as a stranger, is quite 
different from coming to a well-known place or to the house of a friend. 
Entering the house of Zacchaeus requires the former, while visiting the 
home of Lazarus the latter verb. ‘““He went into Jericho’ —here the verb 
denoting motion into a place must be used; “He went by way of the 
Jordan” —~here the verb of direction must be employed. “I came to call 
sinners to repentance’’—motion with a purpose again demands another 
word. “Go your way into the village” and “they went their way" cannot 
be translated with the same verb and make sense. “To go for a deer that 
a hunter has shot”, and “‘to go for a horse for the hunter to ride”, express 
two distinct ideas to the Indian mind. 

In the Mataco language there are no words to express the four points 
of the compass, but in Lengua, on the other hand, it is usual on every 
occasion to speak of the north and south side, the east or west position, 
in giving directions regarding the whereabouts of an object. 


(To be continued.) 


A Study of the Word “Sin” 


With its correlatives Sinner, Err, Fault, Guilt, ag Offence, Male- 
factor, Mischief, Perverse, Transgress, Trespass, Wicked, Wrong. 


Kenneth Grayston 


(Reproduced by permission of the publishers, The Student Christian 
Movement Press Ltd., from A Theological Word Book of the Bible, 
edited by Alan Richardson.) 


Part II - New Testament 

There are few direct references to sin in the Synoptic Gospels, but the 
writers display Christ's work in relation to it (as does John, e.g. | : 29): 
so in the birth story (Matt. 1:21). The Baptist heralds the forgiveness 
of sins (Mark 1: 4f.), and Jesus’ proclamation of the Kingdom involves 
repentance (Mark 1:15). The forgiveness and healing of the paralytic 
has a prominent position (Mark 2 :5ff.—as in the Old Testament the 
two are connected, though indirectly: cf. Luke 13:2, John 5: 14, 9: 2f.). 
Parables explain the work of Jesus as the rescue of sinners, according to 
God's will (Luke 15:7, 10). Matt. 26:28 directly connects the death of 
Jesus, and Luke 24 : 47 the proclamation of the gospel, with remission of 
sins. Repentance and remission of sins were a feature of the earliest 
preaching to Jews and Gentiles (Acts 2 : 38, 3: 19, 5: 31, 10: 43, 13 : 38) 
and an element in Paul’s conversion (Acts 22: 16). 

Jesus neither speculated about sin nor explained what he understood 
by it. He simply reckoned with its reality. The Gospel teaching may best 
be studied in the word sinner (hamartolos). (a) In the Old Testament 
sense of ‘godless’, i.e. one living in conscious contradiction of the law: 
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so, ‘publicans and sinners’, where ‘sinners’ are murderers, robbers, etc., 
and members of dishonourable professions, such as harlots (Luke 
7:37). They are therefore distinguished from both Pharisees and 
ordinary people. (b) The ‘am ha-‘arets (people of the land) who are 
sinners, not because they transgress the law, but because they do not 
hold the Pharisaic interpretation of it. Almost everybody fell into this 
class, and so ‘sinners’ were the daily company of Jesus (Mark 2: 15ff., 
Matt. 11 : 19, Luke 15: 1f.). (c) The heathen (Mark 14 : 41, Luke 24:7, 
viz. Roman soldiers; Luke 6: 32ff., where Matt. has ‘Gentiles’). (d) Those 
who are separated, consciously or not, from God (Luke 5 : 8, 18 : 13, here 
only as a self-designation; Mark 8 : 38; cf. Matt. 17:17, where we see 
the upright one in the hands of faithless and distorted men). Jesus neither 
rejected nor suppressed the current distinction of righteous and sinner. 
Sinners did not expect to be drawn to him (Luke 19:7), but precisely 
because they needed him, Jesus drew them (Mark 2: 15ff.). He did not 
call men to self-contempt and condemnation, but to stand before the whole 
reality of God. There is no confession of particular sins, though Jesus 
was clearly aware of them (Mark 7: 2I1ff.) and knew that there were 
‘offences’ (skandalon: a cause of stumbling) and treated them with the 
utmost seriousness (Mark 9: 42ff.). He himself was exposed to them 
(Matt. 16:23), and knew that the disciples would also be (Mark 
4:17, Matt. 13:41). It may be that Jesus spoke of specific sins (for 
which the usual word is paraptoma, Mark 11:25) only to the com- 
munity of disciples (Matt. 18 : 15, 21, Luke 11 : 4, with the Old Testament 
idea of claim prominent). He himself was an ‘offence’ to disciples (Mark 
14 : 27f£.), as he certainly was to the righteous (Mark 6 : 3, Matt. 11 :6, 
15:12) to whom he spoke of the state of sin, because he regarded them 
as needing God. He did not count their righteousness as sin, but 
condemned it for its self-centred confidence, arrogance, and lack of 
compassion (Matt. 7 : 23, 23 : 28; in this context Matt. 12 : 31 must find 
its meaning). Jesus overthrew the idea that sinners are special men or 
groups: all are involved. John 8:46 rightly interprets the synoptic 
evidence that Jesus was not conscious of sin in himself; yet he identified 
himself with sinners in his Baptism and his Death (Luke 22 : 37, 23 : 32), 
and would rather accept the name of ‘sinner’ (John 9:16, 24, 3I1fE., 
18 : 30) than forgo his divine commission. 

The fundamental passage for Paul's view is Rom. 3: 23; ‘all have 
sinned (hamartano: missed the mark), and fall short of the glory of 
God’, i.e. sin is the objective condition in which men lack the image of 
God (cf. I Cor. 11:7) whether or not they know it or are responsible 
for it. This condition is demonstrably universal (Rom. 3 : 9-18); and sin 
is regarded almost as a personified power external to man which reigns 
over him (Rom. 5:21, 6:12) and enslaves him (Rom. 6: 17, 20, 7: 14, 
23) so that he experiences conflict between his own inclinations and the 
power by which he is possessed (Rom. 7:17, 20). There are in fact two 
laws in conflict: the law of life and the law of sin and death (Rom. 7 : 25, 
8 : 2; the conflict is also described as sin-grace, Rom. 5 : 20, righteousness- 
iniquity (anomia), II Cor. 6: 14). Death (q.v.) is a comprehensive term 
for the physical and spiritual results of sin’s dominion (Rom. 6:23, 
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7:5, I Cor. 15:56, sin goads men on to death, Eph. 2:1). This state 
of affairs is accounted for in two ways: (a) sin and death entered the 
world by Adam's fall (Rom. 5:12, 19)—regarded not purely as a 
‘historical’ fact, but as expressing a mystical unity of mankind in Adam 
(cf. I Cor. 15:22, ‘As in Adam all die, so in Christ shall all be made 
alive’). (6) Men have turned away from whatever of God is manifested 
to worship idols and so have come under demonic principalities and 
powers. Hence they perceive God only as wrath against all ungodliness 
and wickedness (Rom. 1 : 18ff., 2:8). The primary seat of sin is the 
flesh which, though morally neutral, is weak and easily passes under the 
domination of sin. 

It is the function of the law to show up sin for what it is by laying 
down commandments (Rom. 7:13), so that ‘through the law cometh 
the knowledge of sin’ (Rom. 3:20). To recognize that the law is holy, 
just, and good is to recognize that men are sinful by the fact of their 
actual trespasses (paraptoma, Rom. 5: 20, Gal. 6:1) and transgressions 
(parabasis, Rom. 2 : 23, 4:15, Gal. 3:19). From Adam to Moses sin 
was in the world and there were transgressions, but men were not guilty 
before the law (Rom. 5 : 13f.). Man’s situation is such that the law gives 
sin occasion for fresh attacks (Rom. 7 : 7-11; cf. the mystery of lawlessness 
in II Thess. 2 : 3, 7£.). This close association of sin and transgression or 
trespass makes it possible for ‘sin’ also to be used occasionally of specific 
acts of wrongdoing. 

Paul expresses the primitive proclamation of the Church in ‘Christ 
died for our sins’ (I Cor. 15 : 3; cf. Rom. 4: 25, Gal. 1: 4, II Cor. 5:19, 
Rom. 5 : 8, ‘while we were yet sinners Christ died for us’—Paul always 
includes himself in the word ‘sinners’; unlike Jesus, he cannot look away 
from himself; cf. I Tim. 1: 15). Christ entered the sphere which sin had 
claimed as its own and won the verdict there, not in theory, but in fact 
(Eph. 2: 1; cf. I Cor. 15:17). The corporate unity of men with Christ in 
redemption (Rom. 5: 15ff.) is expressed in II Cor. 5:21 by a para- 
doxical interchange between Christ and sinners. Rom. 6 sets out the 
complete liberation of men from domination by sin when in baptism they 
share in Christ's dying and rising again. The Christian is free to present 
himself to God or to sin. Paul repudiates the view that men living in the 
spiritual state of grace need not be concerned about transgressions, for if 
a man sins against the brethren he sins against Christ (I Cor. 8: 12). 
The practical ethical advice of his epistles and the lists of virtues and 
vices (Rom. 1 : 29f., 13: 13, I Cor. 5: 10£., 6: 9£., II Cor. 12 : 20£., Gal. 
5:19ff., Eph. 4:31, 5:3ff., Col. 3:5, 8; cf. I Tim. 1:98., II Tim. 
3: 2ff., I Pet. 4:3, Rev. 21:8, 22:15) spring directly out of the nature 
of Christian } »ve (I Cor. 13: 4ff.). 

The Epistle to the Hebrews restates the primitive proclamation in 
terms of the Old Testament priestly ritual which is only a shadow of the 
perfect sacrifice that can remove sins once for all. This Christ accom- 
plished by the sacrifice of himself, having been identified with men in all 
respects except sin (1:3, 2:17, 4:15, 5: 1ff., 7: 26ff., 9: 26ff., 10: 
2ff.). On the surface ‘sins’ here mean ‘acts of wrongdoing’; but the pro- 
founder Old Testament sense underlies the whole treatment. 
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In the Fourth Gospel sin is a quality of life expressing itself in thought, 
word and deed (John 8:21, 24, 34) and its nearest definition is lack 
of faith in Jesus (John 16: 8f.; cf. 15:22, 24). In the First Epistle of 
John ‘sins’ are acts of wrongdoing. John deliberately adopted this 
definition (anomia—lawlessness, adikia—unrighteousness, I John, 1 : 9, 
3:4, 5:17) because he was combatting the belief that Christians in 
communion with God had been given a new nature so that nothing they 
did would be sin. This was akin to John’s own position (I John 3: 4ff,; 
cf. I Pet. 4:1); but he did not believe that Christians were so changed 
that the need for moral striving was removed (I John 1 : 5-2: 2). This 
could mean that Christians may in fact commit sins but cannot be habitual 
sinners; but the apparent contradiction must probably be resolved by 
saying that in one place he was writing against complacency and in the 
other against laxity. A Christian may indeed sin and be forgiven (cf. 
Jas. 5: 15f.), though there may be some sins (perhaps apostasy) which 
place men beyond followship with God (I John 5 : 16f.; cf. Heb. 10 : 26). 
To deny that Christians have sins is to deny the gospel (cf. I John 2 : 12, 
4:10, Rev. 1:5) and to make Jesus, advocate and expiation for us and 
the whole world, of none account. 


What is Phonemics? 
Eugene A. Nida 


“What is phonemics anyway?” a rather confused missionary asked. 

To which my wife replied, “Why, it is what you think phonetics is”. 

To an extent that reply was correct, but it is not quite all of the story. 
About twenty-five years ago “phonetics” was the latest thing. But 
scarcely had missionaries become used to the term phonetics, when the 
word phonemics came into use. In enthusiasm for the new science of 
phonemics, some persons gave the impression that phonetics was now 
relegated to the academic attic, that at last we had something that would 
displace phonetics entirely. The truth of the matter is that phonemics does 
no such thing. In fact, phonemics is quite dependent upon phonetics. 
These two ‘sciences’ of sounds are distinctly supplementary. In fact, we 
cannot even understand one without the other. 


The Contrast Between Phonetics and Phonemics 


In phonetics one studies all the details of all kinds of speech sounds. 
In phonemics one takes these basic data and then determines which 
differences of sounds contrast in distinguishing meaning. By the use of 
phonetics one undertakes a detailed analysis of all the many varieties of 
sounds which occur in any one language (or in many languages), but by 
means of phonemics one determines the classes of sounds which function 
as units in the language structure. For example, the phonetician who is 
studying English will be much interested in the varieties of t. For most 
of us, there is just one ¢t-like sound, but the phonetician finds many. 
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In the word take there is a distinct puff of air after the initial ¢, but in 
steak practically all of this puff of air is eliminated. In the word lit, there 
may be a puff of air (if the ¢ is released) or there may be no puff at all 
(if the ¢ is unreleased). In the word little, the t sound merges right into 
the / sound. In the word lightning the tongue stays in the same position 
from the beginning of the ¢ to the end of the n sound. In the word litter, 
the tongue does not stop in the t position but rather makes a quick “pass” 
at the rough ridge just above the teeth (alveolar ridge). This type of t 
is called a “flap”. We could go on and on, describing even more varieties 
of t-like sounds, but this is enough to indicate that the phonetician’s 
primary concern is with the many varieties of sounds. 

Now it is time for the phonemicist to do something about this 
multiplicity of sounds. He is not content to describe the hundreds of 
distinguishable varieties of sounds. He knows that each language functions 
with a limited number of these units (i.e. classes of related sounds), and 
he wishes to determine just how such units operate. The phonemicist 
takes the phonetic data and finds that the varieties of t-like sounds in 
English occur in particular combinations. For example, he finds that 
wherever a sound like ¢ or p or k occurs initially in a word it has quite a 
little puff of air (e.g. till, pill, or kill), but when an s precedes such a stop 
sound, then the puff of air (aspiration) is eliminated, (e.g. still, spill, and 
skill). This means that the occurrence or non-occurrence of this puff of 
air is ““conditioned’’ by the other sounds in the environment. Such a 
difference in English is meaningless, for it never makes for meaningful 
differences in words. Accordingly, it would be quite unnecessary and 
wrong to write such aspirations. However, in Yipounou, a Bantu language 
spoken in the Gabon, West Africa, tatila means “to cry out’’ and thatila 
(the A stands for this puff of air after the initial t) means “to cry out 
to me”. This occurrence or non-occurrence of the aspiration in Yipounou 
is not conditioned by the environment, but rather is meaningful, and hence 
this distinction should be written. 

The phonetician will naturally want to write all the fine differences 
of sound which he can hear. How much he will note depends very largely 
upon his breadth of experience. However, the phonemicist is interested 
in writing only those distinctions which are functionally significant in the 
language. That means just those differences of sound which make differ- 
ences of meaning in the language in question. Of course, it is quite wrong 
to give the impression that the phonetician and the phonemicist are really 
entirely two different persons. The linguist must employ both phonetic 
and phonemic techniques, but we have spoken as we have in order to 
indicate somewhat more strikingly some of the contrast between the 
phonetic and the phonemic level of analysis. Actually, there are a number 
of rather complicated phonemic techniques which need to be rather care- 
fully studied if one is to undertake the analysis of some complex phases 
of language study (perhaps the best book on this subject is Phonemics 
by Dr. Kenneth L. Pike, published in 1947 by the University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan), but we cannot describe (even briefly) all these 
techniques here. However, there are some practical matters which we 
should notice. 
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Significant Contributions of Phonemics 


The science of phonemics has taught us a number of significant facts 


about languages. For our purposes, perhaps the following three are the 


most important: 


Each language has a limited number of significant classes of sounds 
(technically called phonemes and usually identified by a single letter 
in most alphabets). Some people have the impression that foreign 
languages consist of almost hundreds of different sounds with poorly 
defined distinctions. However, phonemics has taught us that it makes 
no difference whether the language distinguishes meanings by 
contrasts in consonants, vowels, length, pitch, stress, or types of 
transition between sounds (e.g. compare nitrate with night-rate), all 
of these distinctions are strictly limited (all the way from fifteen in 
some languages to about sixty in others) and that there are rather 
clearly defined differences between such sounds. That is to say one 
does not just slip and slide from a p phoneme to a b phoneme, with 
hundreds of gradations in between. However, in some languages, e.g. 
Palauan, there is no phonemic difference between p and b (as far as 
that language is concerned, it is all the same sound) and in such a 
case there may be no way nor any need of distinguishing p from b. 


The differences and similarities between sounds are systematic. It is 
too easy to think of so-called primitive languages as consisting of a 
helter-skelter assortment of unrelated sounds. This is no more true 
of such languages than it is of English, French, or Spanish. The 
sounds which any language has always reflect a systematic structure. 


Alphabets should indicate just those contrasts which make differences 
in meaning. In analyzing a foreign language, one is inclined to hear 
just those distinctions which one makes in his own mother-tongue, and 
hence one attempts to introduce these distinctions when they really 
have no place in the language in question. In a number of languages 
in Africa, missionaries have argued for years as to whether certain 
words were pronounced with / or r. Some persons have heard r and 
others have heard /, but in some pronunciations of certain words the 
Africans themselves have seemed to confuse the sounds. The truth 
of the matter is that the so-called r and / were one and the same 
phoneme, a kind of flap-like sound, sometimes with the tongue grooved 
(in which case one heard r) and other times with the tongue humped 
up in the middle (in which case one heard /). If the tongue happened 
to be perfectly flat, the resultant sound would approximate d (which 
has been heard by other missionaries). In one language, the / is 
generally heard if the vowels i or u are contiguous, but if other vowels 
are nearby, then r is heard. It is unfortunate that so many unnecessary 
arguments have been waged over distinctions which to the African 
himself are not differences at all. Strangely enough, in a number of 
these languages in which r and / have been such “bones of contention” 
the missionaries have almost entirely neglected to speak the words 
with the proper tones, since, of course, tonal differences are not a 
characteristic of words in English, while the difference between / and 
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r is quite important. The science of phonemics directs our attention 

to just those contrasts in sounds which make differences of meaning 

and helps us to analyse such contrasts in terms of the language in 
question and not on the basis of our own mother-tongue or experience 
with other unrelated languages. 

Phonemics emphasizes those contrasts which have value for the 
indigenous speaker of the language. A phonemic writing of English would 
indicate only those differences of which we as English-speaking persons 
might be aware (though often our awareness might be quite unconscious). 
The same is true for a speaker of a language such as Quechua in Bolivia. 
This language has only three vowels, i, a, and u. But there are two 
different kinds of sounds made in the back part of the mouth. Those 
made about half way back (with the middle part of the tongue against 
the hard palate) do not influence the vowels at all, but those made far 
back in the mouth (with the back of the tongue against the soft palate) 
affect the vowels i and u so that they sound to us like e and o respectively. 
However, for the Quechua Indian the differences between i and e between 
u and o are quite meaningless, for they are conditioned by the consonants 
which occur nearby. We have almost the opposite situation in English. 
In the word peak the k is pronounced rather far front in the mouth, but 
in the word pock the k-like sound is pronounced much further back. 
While the Quechua dialect must write c (or qu, following the usage of 
Spanish) for the front k sound and k for the corresponding back k sound 
(while making no difference in the vowels, since they are conditioned by 
the consonants), we in English would write only one consonant sound, 
but would of course have to write all the differences between vowels, 
which make differences of meaning and which condition the kind of k 
sound which occurs. A phonemic view of a language is strictly an inside 
look. We are not concerned with how a particular sound may function in 
another language. What we want to know is how it works in the language 
in question. Accordingly, we wish to construct an alphabet which will 
most satisfactorily reflect the structure of the language in question and 
which will accordingly be the easiest for the speaker of such a language 
to learn to read. 

A phonemic alphabet is strictly a one-symbol-for-each-sound-affair. 
The particular choice of symbols is not so important as that they contrast 
within the system. For example, the b of one language may not be pho- 
netically like the b in another language, but the important thing is whether 
in each case the b contrasts with a kind of p. Furthermore, a phonemic 
alphabet attempts to represent contrasts in a systematic way. If nasal- 
ization of vowels is indicated in one instance by a tilde over the vowel, 
then the same symbol should be used throughout for nasalization. 

It must not be thought for a moment that phonemics has replaced 
phonetics for the missionary. By no means! Phonetics is essential in 
analyzing the sounds and describing the differences. Careful phonetic 
analysis is also essential if one is to imitate correctly what one hears. 
Phonemics, however, is equally as essential as phonetics, for it enables a 
person to interpret the phonetic data and provides a satisfactory basis 
for the development of a scientifically correct alphabet. 
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Nevertheless, we must not think that phonemics is everything. There 
are a number of practical matters which must be taken into consideration 
for formulation of an alphabet. Reading is not just pronouncing sounds 
and then listening to one’s own speech in order to understand what has 
been read. Reading involves a set of graphic symbols, and the relation- 
ship of these to the language and to the practical cultural problems must 
be carefully studied. In a later article, we shall discuss Practical Limitations 
to Phonemic Alphabets. 


The Old Testament in Greek 


F. F. Bruce 
Part II 


When the Gospel began to spread among Greek-speaking Jews and 
Gentiles, the Septuagint was the form of the Old Testament used by 
Christians in worship, teaching and evangelization. But when we say 
‘Septuagint’ at this stage, we mean simply the Greek Old Testament in 
the variant forms in which it circulated at the time. When we examine 
the Old Testament quotations which appear in the New Testament, 
we find that while many are taken from the Septuagint in one of the 
forms in which it has been handed down to our day, 2 and others seem 
to be translated directly for the occasion from the Hebrew original, 
others appear to have been derived from forms of the Greek Old Testa- 
ment which did not survive. The quotations from or allusions to Daniel 
in the book of Revelation were probably made with reference to the 
Greek version of Daniel that lies behind Theodotion’s revision of that 


1 Dr. B. F. C. Atkinson contributed a valuable study of “The Textual Background of the 
Use of the Old Testament in the New’, to the Journal of Transactions of the Victoria 
Institute, 79 (1947), pp. 39 ff. 


2 The New Testament writers who quote most closely from the Septuagint (in a form 
in which it has been preserved to us) are Luke (with the exception of the first two 
chapters of his Gospel) and the writer to the Hebrews. The writer who deviates most 
from the Septuagint in his Old Testament quotations is Matthew (especially in those 
which are peculiar to his Gospel). The quotation in Heb. 1:6, ‘And let all the angels 
of God worship Him’, is referred in the A.V. margin to ‘Deut. 32 : 43, LXX’. No such 
words will be found in Deut. 32 : 43 in the A.V. or R.V., which represent the Massoretic 
text. But the Septuagint text of that verse is longer than the Massoretic; it runs: 
Rejoice, ye heavens, along with Him, 
And let the sons of God worship Him; 
Rejoice, ye nations, with His people, 
And let all the angels of God be strong in Him: 
For He takes vengeance for the blood of His children, 
And will avenge it, and recompense justice upon their foes; 
And to those that hate Him will He render recompense, 
And the Lord will purify the land of His people. 
Heb. 1:6 may echo either the second or fourth lines of this octet, or rather a conflation 
of the two, neither of which appears in the Massoretic text. But the reference margin 
of the R.V. at Heb. 1:6 gives a further reference to Ps. 97:7 (Worship Him, all ye 
gods), where the Septuagint has: “Worship Him, all ye His angels’. 
It may be added here that the student of the English Bible can use no better edition 
than the R.V. with the Revisers’ reference margins (these are not to be confused with 
the commoner margins mainly devoted to variant readings and renderings). 
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book. Dr. Kahle makes a detailed study of the quotation of Isa. 42 : 1-4 
in Matt. 12 : 18-21 and concludes: “There can be no doubt that Matthew 
quoted here a translation of Isaiah which differed from the translation 
which we find in the Christian “Septuagint”’.’ He continues: “We have to 
assume that yet other forms of text existed in the MSS. of the Greek 
Bible which were in the hands of early Christians’. 3 

The Septuagint shows a tendency to avoid anthropomorphisms, but 
to a much smaller extent than the Targums. For example, ‘Enoch walked 
with God’ (Gen. 5 : 22, 24) appears in the Septuagint as ‘Enoch pleased 
God’; this is the source of the wording of Heb. 11 : 5f. 

Just as the Jews of Alexandria realised the need for a standard text 
of the Greek Pentateuch, however, so Greek-speaking Christians came 
to feel the need of a standard text of the whole Greek Old Testament. 
When this standard text was fixed, in the early centuries A.D., variant 
forms of the Greek Old Testament fell into disuse, and only fragments 
of them have survived. When we speak or read of the Septuagint, then, 
what we understand in practice is that particular form of the Greek Old 
Testament, handed down from pre-Christian Alexandria, which the 
Church adopted in preference to variant forms as her standard Greek 
text of the Old Testament. The one exception to this definition is, as we 
have said, the book of Daniel, for which the Church adopted the Theo- 
dotionic version instead of the old Alexandrian version. 

The most important name in the history of the Christian text of the 
Septuagint is that of the great Alexandrian scholar, Origen (A.D. 185- 
254). In later life, when he had taken up residence at Caesarea in 
Palestine, Origen produced a masterpiece of Biblical learning which is 
called the Hexapla (Greek for ‘sixfold’) because it was an edition of the 
Old Testament in six parallel columns. The first column contained the 
Hebrew text in Hebrew script, the second contained the same text trans- 
literated into Greek script, the third and fourth contained the Greek 
versions of Aquila and Symmachus respectively, the fifth contained 
Origen’s own edition of the Septuagint text, the sixth contained Theo- 
dotion’s version. In some parts of the Old Testament, especially the 
Psalms, further columns were added, containing other Greek versions in 
addition to the four just mentioned: these others are known as the ‘Fifth’, 
‘Sixth’ and ‘Seventh’ Greek versions. They were probably variant forms 
of Greek text which had survived to Origen’s day; he found the ‘Sixth’, 
it is interesting to note, in a jar near Jericho (along with some other 
Hebrew and Greek books), but not necessarily (as some have hastily 
concluded) in the now famous cave at Ain Feshkha. 

If Origen’s Hexapla had survived entire, it would be a treasure beyond 
price. Column I would have given most welcome information on the 
Hebrew text current in the first half of the third century; Column 2 would 
have thrown a flood of light on the disputed question of the pronunciation 
of Hebrew (especially the Hebrew vowels); the other columns would 
have given us equally valuable information about the Greek versions in 
Origen's time. The fragments of the Hexapla that have been preserved 
whet our unsatisfied appetite for the vast bulk of the work that has not 


3 The Cairo Geniza, pp. 166-167. 
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been preserved. The standard edition of the surviving fragments of the 
Hexapla is F. Field’s Origenis Hexapla quae supersunt, published at 
Oxford in two volumes in 1875; twenty years later about 150 verses of 
the Psalms in Columns 2 to 6 inclusive were found by Cardinal Giovanni 
Mercati in the Ambrosian Library at Milan; some other Hexapla frag- 
ments and portions of Aquila’s translation of the books of Kings were 
among the discoveries from the Cairo genizah. 

Origen’s Hexapla was preserved at Caesarea until the Saracen 
conquest of the seventh century, and there it was accessible to later 
scholars such as Pamphilus, Eusebius, and Jerome. 

In editing the Septuagint for the fifth column of the Hexapla, Origen 
aimed at bringing it into greater conformity with the Hebrew text of the 
first column. By an elaborate system of critical signs he indicated passages 
where the Septuagint omitted something which was present in the Hebrew, 
or added something which was not in the Hebrew. Unfortunately, 
Origen’s successors and copyists did not all preserve these signs accurately 
when they transcribed his Septuagint text, and this led to the dissemination 
of a corrupted text. Two other scholars who undertook later recensions 
of the Septuagint were martyrs in the last great persecution of Christians 
under the Roman Empire—Hesychius of Alexandria, and Lucian of 
Antioch. It was Lucian’s recension, based on a conflation of divergent 
readings, which was adopted as the standard form of the Greek Old 
Testament in the Church of Constantinople, and so throughout Greek- 
speaking Christendom down to the present day. 4 

What is the value of the Septuagint for us? Firstly, it represents an 
underlying Hebrew text a thousand years older than the Massoretic text 
of our Hebrew manuscripts. Hence the importance which the speaker 
whom we mentioned in the first part of this article (see The Bible 
Translator, Vol. 4, No. 3, July 1953) attached to the ability to translate 
from the Septuagint back into Hebrew. But the antiquity of the Septuagint 
as compared with our surviving manuscripts of the Hebrew Bible must 
not lead us to exaggerate its textual value. As a translation it is very 
unequal; the Pentateuch has been done much more carefully than the 
rest of the Old Testament. The translation of some parts of the Old 
Testament shows very indifferent workmanship indeed. The Septuagint 
is a useful adjunct to our Hebrew manuscripts in the textual criticism of 
the Old Testament; it can never take their place. There are several places 
where the Septuagint has preserved the true text which has become 
obscured in the Hebrew transmission, but these are very few in comparison 
with the places where the Septuagint has mistranslated the Hebrew. 

Here are three places where the Septuagint has preserved part of the 
original text which our Hebrew manuscripts have lost. 

(a) Gen. 4:8. Here the Massoretic text says, ‘And Cain said 
unto Abel his brother’, but does not tell us what he said. The Authorized 
and Revised Versions try to help out the awkwardness thus caused by 


4The two most convenient editions of the Septuagint are that by H. B. Swete in three 
volumes (Cambridge, 1909), and that by A. Rahlfs in two volumes (Stuttgart, 1935). 
Publication of the large critical Cambridge edition by the late A. E. Brooke, N. MacLean 
and H. St. J. Thackeray began in 1906 and is thus far about half complete. 
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translating respectively ‘And Cain talked with Abel his brother’ and 
‘And Cain told Abel his brother’. Neither of these is an exact translation, 
but the Revised margin indicates the original text when it says, ‘Many 
ancient authorities have, said unto Abel his brother, Let us go into the 
field’. The ancient authorities are the Septuagint and Samaritan texts. 
And Cain's suggestion to Abel, ‘Let us go into the field’, prepares us for 
the next sentence: ‘And it came to pass, when they were in the field, that 
Cain rose up against Abel his brother, and slew him’. 

(6) I Sam. 14:41. The Authorized Version makes Saul say to 
God, ‘Give a perfect Jot’ (margin: Shew the innocent); the Revised 
Version has ‘Shew the right’ (margin: Give a perfect lot). The Hebrew 
words in question should really be translated ‘Give Thummim’, but the 
difficulty in the reading is due to the accidental omission of some words 
from the Massoretic text. The Septuagint has preserved these words, and 
indicates that the verse originally ran as follows: 

‘And Saul said, O Jehovah, God of Israel, why hast thou not 
answered thy servant this day? If the iniquity be in me or in Jonathan 
my son, Jehovah, God of Israel, give Urim; but if thou shouldest say 
that the iniquity is in thy people Israel, give Thummim. And Saul 
and Jonathan were taken by lot, and the people escaped’. 


The whole narrative becomes lucid, and incidentally welcome light is 
thrown upon the operation of the priestly oracle, the Urim and Thummim, 
which apparently could only indicate one of two alternatives in response 
to each inquiry. 5 
(c) I Kings 8:12f. The Massoretic text, represented by our 
English versions, makes Solomon say: ‘Jehovah said that he would dwell 
in the thick darkness. I have surely built thee an house of habitation, a 
place for thee to dwell in for ever’. But the Septuagint reading of this 
passage, which it places not between verses 11 and 14 but after verse 53, 
runs thus: 
‘Then spake Solomon concerning the house when he had finished 
building it: 
Jehovah set the sun in the heavens, 
But he hath determined to dwell in darkness. 
I have built an house of habitation for thee, & 
A place to dwell in eternally. 

(Behold, is it not written in the book of the song?).’ 


The Septuagint has thus preserved in translation a quatrain of Hebrew 
poetry. The parenthetic note which follows it may mean that this quatrain 
was included in a collection of songs or poems, but the similarity in 
Hebrew script between ‘book of the song’ (sépher ha-shir) and ‘book of 
Jashar’ (sépher ha-yashar) suggests that what the Septuagint has pre- 
served is a further item from that treasury of Hebrew poetry from which 


5 Note also that, as the Revisers’ margin points out, the Septuagint text of I Sam. 14: 18 
makes Saul say to Ahijah, not ‘Bring hither the Ark of God ...... ’, but ‘Bring hither the 
ephod. For he wore the ephod at that time before Israel’. The ephod, not the ark, was 
the sacred object with which the oracular Urim and Thummim were associated. 


®Or (quoting a divine oracle): ‘Build a house of habitation for me.’ 
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the poems in Joshua 10:12-13 and 2 Samuel 1:19-27 are quoted. 

These are but three interesting examples of the way in which the 
evidence of the Septuagint can be used to throw light on the original text 
of the Old Testament. But the importance of the Septuagint is not 
restricted to the field of textual and literary criticism. It should in any 
case be evident that the version of the Old Testament which was so 
largely used by the New Testament writers and the Church of the first 
centuries cannot wisely be neglected, because for that very reason, if for 
no other, it made an immeasurable contribution to Christianity. 

It is not always realized that the New Testament writers’ task of 
recording the Gospel in Greek was made easier because the Septuagint 
already existed. They did not have to invent a Greek theological voca- 
bulary; such a vocabulary lay ready to hand in the Septuagint. The general 
religious vocabulary of the Greek language was pagan in character, but 
several elements of that pagan vocabulary had been taken by the Alexan- 
drian translators and used as equivalents of the great words of Old 
Testament revelation. Thus it came about that in Greek-speaking Jewish 
circles these words did not bear their original pagan significance but 
the new significance which they acquired from the Hebrew vocabulary 
which they represented. 

One instance is the Greek word translated ‘law’ — nomos. In Greek 
the fundamental sense of nomos is ‘custom’, ‘convention’. To the Greeks, 
law was codified custom. But the Septuagint translators used this word 
to translate Hebrew térah, which strictly means ‘instruction’. To the 
Hebrews law meant not codified custom, but divine instruction imparted 
through the spokesmen of God, Moses and his successors. Thus, when 
the Septuagint translators used nomos to translate térah they gave nomos 
. new connotation, which it retains in New Testament and Christian 

reek. 

Much the same took place with regard to a number of other words, 
including names and titles of divine beings, psychological terms, and 
words denoting such things as righteousness, mercy and truth, sin and 
atonement. It is particularly important to understand the New Testament 
words for atonement, sacrifice, forgiveness, propitiation and reconciliation, 
not in their pagan Greek senses, but in the senses in which they were 
used in the Septuagint to render the corresponding Hebrew words. Take, 
for example, the verb hilaskomai (propitiate) and cognate words. In pagan 
Greek usage hilaskomai denotes the appeasing of the wrath of a capricious 
power by offering him a gift or by enduring his vengeance or in some 
other way. But in the Septuagint it is used as the equivalent of the great 
Hebrew term kipper, 7 the word used in the Old Testament for the wiping 
out of sin by a gracious and righteous Covenant-God when the penitent 


7 The form kipper is the pi‘el or intensive form of kaphar. In the simple (gal) form 
kaphar is used of wiping or daubing Noah's ark with pitch (kdpher): this passage (Gen. 
6:14) is the only Old Testament instance of the qal. The intensive kipper means not 
merely ‘wipe’ but ‘wipe away’, ‘wipe out’. Some have taken the root sense of the verb 
to be ‘cover’. But comparative Semitic philology supports the other view: cf. Akkadian 
kuppuru, ‘blot out’. This further supports the translation ‘mercy-seat’ for Heb. kapporeth, 
. se. e.g., the rendering ‘ark-cover’ adopted by the Jewish translation of the 
estament. 
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worshipper acknowledged his wrongdoing. § Other words derived from 
the same root in Old Testament Hebrew which belong to the same context 
are kappéreth, ‘mercy-seat’, ® the place where sin is wiped out, kippiirim, 
‘atonement’ (as in y6m kippirim, ‘the day of atonement’), and kédpher, 
‘ransom’. In the Septuagint kipper is rendered by hilaskomai or its 
intensive form exilaskomai, kapp6reth by hilastérion, kippirim by hilasmos 
or the intensive exilasmos. These Greek words thus take on the meanings 
of their Hebrew equivalents instead of the meanings which they had in 
Greek paganism, and convey ‘the sense of performing an act whereby 
guilt or defilement is removed’.1° And in this sense the verb hilaskomai 
and its cognates lay ready to the hand of New Testament writers when 
they wished to speak of propitiation, not in the pagan sense of appeasing 
a vengeful deity, but in the Christian sense of God's removing in Christ 
the obstacle which impeded the free flow of His grace to men. 11 

E. W. Grinfield, one of the great Septuagint scholars of last century, 
expressed the opinion that ‘whoever studies the Greek New Testament 
in conjunction with the Septuagint will obtain such a conception of the 
unity of the Bible, as never could be obtained from the study of two 
discordant languages’; 12 and although much more has been learned about 
these subjects since then, his words may still be profitably heeded. 

Again, the Septuagint was a great missionary work. Although it was 
primarily a translation undertaken to meet the requirements of Greek- 
speaking Jews, it did incidentally make the Old Testament revelation 
accessible to the Gentile world. Indications are not lacking in the pagan 
Greek literature of the last three centuries B.C. that it was known and 
appreciated in some Greek circles. The Hebraistic style of its Greek 
could never have been pleasing to a Greek ear, but its contents had their 
own appeal. 13 The unknown author of a Greek treatise On Sublimity in 


8 Whether the repentance was ritually expressed by animal sacrifice, or took the form of 
the offering to God of ‘a broken and contrite heart’ (Psalm 51: 17). 
rh a4 concept is expressed by the ‘throne of grace’ (Gk. thronos tes charitos) in 
eb. 4: 16. 
10C. H. Dodd, The Bible and the Greeks (1935), p. 93. The opening chapters of this 
book contain many examples of the modification of Greek terms through their use in 
the Septuagint. 
11In the New Testament, hilaskomai appears in Luke 18:13 and Heb. 2:17; hilasmos 
in I John 2:2 and 4: 10; hilastérion in Rom. 3: 25 and Heb. 9:5. In Heb. 9:5 it means 
the literal mercy-seat; in Rom. 3:25 the same idea may be conveyed figuratively of 
Christ or the word may be used adjectivally of Him in the sense ‘propitiatory’. The 
most important point to notice in all these Biblical uses of these words is that they denote 
an act in which God takes the initiative. See also W. E. Vine, Expository Dictionary 
of New Testament Words, s.v. Propitiation (Vol. III, p. 223). 
12 An Apology for the Septuagint (1850), p. 99. 
13 More than one writer, for example, has suggested that the pastoral idylls of the Greek 
poet, Theocritus (325-267) betray some acquaintance with the LXX version of the Song 
of Songs. Sir J. Mahaffy, in his History of Classical Greek Literature, i (1880), p. 417, 
n. 1, speaks of the eighteenth idyll of Theocritus ‘as perhaps containing the only direct 
allusion to Hebrew literature which is to be found in classical Greek poetry’, and draws 
several parallels between it and passages in the Song of Songs. Similar arguments were 
adduced by D. S. Margoliouth in Lines of Defence of Biblical Revelation (1903), pp. 2 ff.; 
but at a later date Margoliouth interpreted the evidence in the contrary sense and 
suggested that the Song of Songs was dependent on Theocritus (New Commentary 
on Holy Scripture, S.P.C.K., (1928), p. 413). 
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Style includes among examples of such sublimity one from the Old 
Testament: 


So, too, the Jewish lawgiver, no ordinary man, having formed a 
worthy conception of the divine power, gave expression to it at the 
very threshold of his Laws, where he says: “God said” — what? “ ‘Let 
there be light,’ and there was light. ‘Let there be earth’, and there 
was earth” (9. 8). 

He gives the sense rather than exact quotation of Genesis 1 : 3, 9; but 
the source of his information was pretty certainly the Septuagint. 

By thus helping to disseminate the knowledge of the living and true 
God outside Israel the Septuagint paved the way for Christian missionary 
enterprise among the Gentiles. For the Septuagint was the Bible which 
the earliest heralds of the Gospel took in their hands as they went on 
their missionary journeys throughout the Roman Empire, in the earliest 
decades when as yet there was no New Testament. And when the New 
Testament was complete, they did not jettison the Old, but added the 
New Testament in the Greek original to the Old Testament in the Greek 
translation, thus making up the Greek Bible. The great Greek Biblical 
manuscripts—the Sinaitic, Vatican and Alexandrian codices, the Chester 
Beatty collection, and others—are manuscripts of the whole Greek Bible, 
and are thus witnesses to the text both of the Greek New Testament and 
of the Septuagint. The Septuagint had thus, in the providence of God, 
a great and honourable part to play in preparing the world for the 
Gospel. ‘Greek Judaism with the Septuagint had ploughed the furrows for 
the gospel seed in the Western world’. 14 


14) A. Deissmann, New Light on the New Testament (1907), p. 95. 


Musalmani Vernacular Gospels used in India 


H. Spencer 
Part I 


Even in these days when missions in Northern India do not appear 
to be encouraging their new recruits to undertake advanced studies in 
Urdu, it is still possible to hear that language in the sermons and services 
of the Churches. The report of the Committee for Literature for Muslims 
reveals that books of a high standard are still being produced—mainly 
by the senior brethren—and that the language and religious vocabulary 
which the Northern Churches share with Islam yet remains a common 
possession. At the moment the Church still uses it as a devotional and 
evangelistic medium and one sincerely trusts that the Church will continue 
to do so, for whatever action the Church may take in following the 
linguistic directions of the Government, Urdu will continue to be the 
communal and religious language of Islam in this land. Urdu will remain 
a most important instrument of evangelism and one trusts that the 
Northern Church will not lose for mere communal and political reasons 
half of that dual heritage of Urdu and Hindi which it now enjoys. 
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The Northern Church should remind itself that, in some other areas 
in this country where Muslims use the Arabic and Persian religious 
vocabulary, those terms are esoteric rather than common and the Church 
has had to labour under difficulties to establish this religious linguistic 
link. Attempts have been made under much less favourable conditions to 
discover, document, and utilise the religious vocabulary of Islam. The 
Bengali-speaking Church is perhaps the best equipped among the non- 
Urdu Churches in this field for it has a Dictionary of Musalmani-Bengali 
terms, a translation in Musalmani-Bengali of St. Mark's Gospel, and a 
certain amount of tracts and literature. In the case of the Malayalam- 
speaking areas such a task will be most difficult, but in the Gujerati- 
speaking regions it should be comparatively easy, for in Gujerati there is 
almost the same admixture in common speech of Arabic and Persian 
terms as in the case of Urdu.1 No other Church in India is as linguistically 
fortunate as the Gujerati Church in this respect, for in Gujerati the terms 
of Hinduism and Islam are perfectly “at home”, apart from the more 
technical words. It is the “Hindustani” of Western India. 

In the light of the above statement it is therefore encouraging to 
remember that, under very unfavourable conditions and in an area where 
Arabic is indeed a ‘‘foreign’’ language, namely in the Tamil-speaking 
South, the Church has addressed itself to the task of discovering the 
religious vocabulary of its Muslim neighbours. A short Arabic-Tamil 
Word List (unhappily containing errors) and the Muslim-Tamil version 
of St. John’s Gospel (also not entirely accurate in all respects) have 
been published. These two Muslim-Tamil books, along with three small 
booklets in Tamil, are the only items of literary equipment which have 
been specifically provided for the Tamil-speaking Church in its task of 
Muslim evangelism. The detailed study which follows of the Muslim- 
Tamil St. John has been prepared in the hope that the references and 
corrections supplied will make it possible for the Tamil-speaking Churches 
of India and Ceylon to make use of this very vital part of their slender 
equipment. The need for a special study of this kind has been brought 
home to me as a result of conversations I have had with Christian and 
Muslim Tamil-speaking friends who have experienced difficulties in 
reading this Muslim-Tamil Gospel. The Tamil Christian naturally finds 
the vocabulary a very great handicap and the average Muslim finds that 
there are a great many words employed which are unfamiliar. The 
transliteration in particular gives a great deal of difficulty to the Muslim 
reader who is not familiar with the Gospel story or the Arabic. The Tamil 
“k”, for example, has been employed in the transliteration of the Arabic 
“k”, “q", “kh” (like “ch” in ‘loch’) and the light choking sound of the 
letter “ayn”. The Arabic “z” is variously transliterated by the Tamil “'s”, 
“ts” and “j” and the gargle of the Arabic consonant “ghayn” is either 
very inadequately represented by its vowel or, more successfully, by “g”. 
No system has been rigidly adhered to and when transliteration is 
1lt is unfortunate (from our point of view) that this feature of Gujerati has not been 
sufficiently utilised by the Church, for I have found while reading the Gospels in 
Gujerati with a Gujerati Muslim that there has been a tendency to “Sanscritise” the 
language of the Church rather than employ a lingua franca. 
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attempted this lack of system is a source of confusion. This, allied to the 
fact that unfamiliar “lay” Arabic words are employed, many of them 
but once or twice, add to the difficulties of Christian and Muslim alike. 

The same lack of system is also apparent in the translation of important 
religious terms. The verb “to believe”, which is one of the “key words” 
of the Fourth Gospel as well as a very important Islamic concept, is in 
52 cases translated by the Arabic iman and in 38 other instances a Tamil 
word is used for no obvious reason. 2 In a few cases when rendering the 
pre-eminently important word “God” the truth-excluding term “Allah” 
is used and in almost every other case the Tamil word “Kadawal”~a 
word which is obnoxious to the Muslim. Lack of discrimination in the case 
of such a word robs the Gospel of much of its value. The Muslim is 
repelled by the use of this “heathen” word, annoyed by its being used 
in the same context as “Allah”, and fiercely prejudiced against such an 
expression as “the Son of Allah”. The Persian word for God, “Khuda”, 
which is known to the Tamil Muslims could with advantage have been 
used throughout, as could also the expression “Haqq Ta’aala”’. It is also 
interesting to note that “Lord” is only twice translated by the Persian 
“Khudawand” and in all other instances when used as a divine title is 
presented by the Tamil word “Andawar’—a term which is acceptable 
to all Tamil-speaking people. 

The conclusion to which one comes after a study of this kind is, that 
since the Gospels can be presented in simple language and made intelligible 
to both Muslim and Christian, it savours somewhat of obscurantism to 
introduce more than a few vital Arabic terms on which the instructed 
Christian can base his message to the Muslim. No Christian literature is 
of much value if the Church cannot present it, and a Musalmani Gospel 
from which the Church cannot readily teach, and which contains an 
unnecessary number of unknown “lay” words whose meaning cannot be 
grasped immediately from the context, is of very little use except as a 
curious piece of literature which may be sold or given away. When one 
also remembers that in this case unfamiliar words are used which the 
average Muslim cannot understand, and transliterations are employed 
which add to the confusion, one feels that a great deal of care is called 
for when attempting so difficult a task. 

At this point it may be suggested that, if only a few religious terms 
should be employed, the production of a Musalmani vernacular Gospel 
is an unnecessary labour. The answer is, of course, that the only 
justification for imposing this linguistic restraint on the preaching of the 
Church is that acceptable religious terms must be utilised when preaching 
to the Muslim and that the Gospel provides the perfect, and purifying, 
context for such words. The Christian preacher, in his preaching or in the 
course of quotation from the Bible, who uses “heathen” terms meets with 
the most violent prejudice, and the purpose of a Musalmani vernacular 
Gospel is to present the Gospel in authoritative form and to commend 
its message by a discriminating use of religious terms.  - 


7 It is also strange that the important term “sin” should be translated in every case by 
a Tamil word. The Persian word “Gunah” is well known. 
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We do not assume, of course, that in employing Arabic or Persian 
religious terminology we are also sharing with Islam in a common religious 
experience, outlook, or theology. This is hardly possible at any point. 
Nor, on controversial issues, should we conform to Muslim statements, 3 
but we seek those terms of faith which bring Christian and Muslim 
thought together at the highest possible level of intercourse. 


(To be continued) 


3In this connection it is interesting to note the Hausa, Arabic and Persian versions of 
St. John where we read in the first verse “In the beginning was the Kalima” and not 
“In the beginning was the Kalaam” as in the Urdu and Muslim Tamil. 


A Review of Lii Chenchung’s Revised Draft 
of New Translation 
of the New Testament in Chinese 


A. H. Jowett Murray 


When the Union Version of the Mandarin Bible was completed and 

published in 1919, a general hope was expressed that the next revision 
or re-translation of the Bible would be the work of Chinese scholars 
versed in Hebrew and New Testament Greek. The Union Version had 
been projected as far back as the Shanghai Missionary Conference of 
1890. A tentative version of the New Testament was published in 1907, 
and the complete Bible, including the New Testament in its final form 
was issued in 1919. The translation was of necessity in the main the work 
of foreign missionaries, since the Chinese Church had not yet produced 
Greek or Hebrew scholars. It was, in general, a worthy piece of work; 
and when, after the Revolution of 1911, a new impetus was given to the 
employment of Mandarin as a literary medium, Chinese scholars outside 
the Christian Church recognised the Union Version as a model of good 
literary Mandarin. It has served the Church well during the past thirty 
years. 
Nevertheless, as a translation, the Union Version had its marked 
limitations, of which the careful Bible student was very much aware. 
The work of preparation was divided up between different translators 
or panels of translators, and suffered considerably from lack of co- 
ordination. A teacher desiring, for example, to follow out a line of thought 
through the New Testament, as often as not found parallels completely 
obscured; and the translation of closely parallel passages as in Ephesians 
and Colossians shows a complete lack of consultation between two 
different panels of translators. 

Again, there is still a tendency in the Union Version to replace 
accurate translation by more or less similar Chinese turns of speech, 
involving sometimes a radical change in the meaning. The final form of 
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the Union New Testament, as compared with the Tentative Edition of 
1907, exemplifies this in many of the changes made: in actual fact I believe 
the late Dr. Ch’eng Ching-Yi was entrusted with the task of giving a 
final polish to the language of the Tentative Version, and he did this 
without reference to the Greek. The Mandarin was made smoother and 
more dignified, but suffered in accuracy. Perhaps the worst example of 
this tendency to conform to Chinese modes of expression is found in 
Ephesians 3: 14-19. A literal translation of verses 17-19 in the Union 
Version reads: “That Christ, because of your faith, may dwell in your 
hearts, causing your love to have root and foundation, enabling you 
together with all the saints to understand how long, broad, high and deep 
is the love of Christ, and to know that this love exceeds what men can 
fathom, so causing all that God fills to fill you’. This plainly leaves very 
much to be desired. 

A third weakness in the Union Version arises from the fact that the 
translation was made just before the revival of the use of literary Man- 
darin, and before western-trained Chinese scholars had begun to develop 
and enrich Mandarin so as to make it a more suitable vehicle for the 
expression of Western thought. The immense resources of the new Pai 
Hua were not yet available; the way was not yet open for bold experi- 
ments in language; and translators had to make the best of the Mandarin 
then current, and to use some terms which were manifestly inadequate. 
To take a single example: ‘prophet’ and ‘prophesy’ are rendered by the 
unsatisfactory Asien chih (‘one who foreknows’) and shuo yu-yen (‘utter 
predictions’), or (in I Corinthians) tso hsien-chih chiang tao (‘be one 
who fore-knows and expounds the doctrine’). 

The publication in December 1952 of the Revised Draft of the ‘New 
Testament in Chinese’ by the Rev. Lii Chenchung is indeed a landmark 
in the history of Bible translation in China. The Rev. Lii Chenchung is 
a good Greek and Hebrew scholar who after graduating at the school of 
Religion in Yenching University was for fourteen years a lecturer in the 
South Fukien Theological College, Amoy. His translation was begun in 
1940, when he returned to Yenching University. In the years of Japanese 
Occupation which followed Pearl Harbour, Mr. Lii carried on in Peking 
with great devotion and under conditions of much hardship and personal 
suffering, and his work may be truly described as a labour of sacrificial 
love. During these years he completed a first draft of the whole New 
Testament, which was printed for private circulation at the close of the 
War in 1946, with a view to securing criticisms and suggestions from 
those competent to judge. Since July 1949 Mr. Lii has been enabled, 
through the interest and help of the British and Foreign Bible Society, 
to complete a careful revision of his first draft, the results of which are 
embodied in the Revised Draft as now published in Hongkong by the 
Bible Book and Tract Depot. 

Every page of Mr. Lii's translation provides for the careful reader 
evidence of exact and discriminating scholarship. Its publication is not 
only a fulfilment of the hope that the next version of the Chinese Bible 
would be the fruit of Chinese scholarship, but in very many respects it 
marks a noteworthy advance on the Union Version. 
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A comparison of various passages in Mr. Lii's version with the familiar 
Union Version (a good example is Acts 20: 18-35 or Romans | : 1-17) 
makes it plain how completely we have passed from easy paraphrase to 
accurate and exact translation. Inevitably there is some sacrifice in point 
of style: one may feel a loss of the easy conciseness of the older rendering 
—in Acts 20: 18-35 Mr. Lii uses 626 characters as against 542 in the 
Union Version—but the gain in accuracy is manifest. And Mr. Li 
maintains that his style is fully in line with the more advanced tendencies 
of the modern Pai Hua movement. He has deliberately avoided classicisms, 
aiming at smooth reading and easy intelligibility, and approximating as 
far as possible to the National language as increasingly used and accepted 
by the educated public. 

A careful student will be interested to observe the literary device which 
Mr. Lii has employed so as to achieve a maximum consistency and at the 
same time differentiation in the translation of specific terms. He does 
this by employing two-character expressions, one character of which 
provides the underlying link uniting the various senses. Thus in the 
Union Version pistis is variously translated as hsin, hsin-hsin or hsin te 
(‘faith’), chen tao or so hsin-ti tao (‘the faith’) and so hsii ti yiian (as in 
I Timothy 5 : 12, ‘pledge’). Mr. Lii keeps the root character hsin, and we 
find Asin or hsin-hsin consistently used in the sense of ‘faith’, hsin-yang 
in place of the Union Version’s chen-tao, and hsin-yiieh in place of 
so hsii ti yiian. 

Mr. Lii introduces a number of new terms of his own, where the 
familiar rendering is unsatisfactory. Thus, for ‘prophet’ in general he uses 
shen-yen jen (literally ‘divine-word-man'), and in I Corinthians 14 
shen-yen ch'uan-chiang shih (literally a ‘teacher who proclaims and 
expounds the Divine Word’). ‘Speaking with tongues’, which the Union 
Version rendered by shuo fang-yen (‘speaking dialects’), Mr. Li trans- 
lates yung she-yin shuo hua (‘speaking by means of tongue sounds’). In 
the Gospel references to ‘publicans and sinners’ he translates ‘sinners’ as 
su jen (persons ceremonially unclean, or laymen, common people). Terms 
such as these will strike the ear strangely at first and may meet with 
some prejudice, but the meaning is plain, or capable of simple explanation; 
and it will be a great gain if these more accurate but unfamiliar expressions 
can obtain acceptance. Other new terms combine simplicity with accuracy 
of expression, as sheng hua for ‘sanctification’ as in I Thessalonians 4 : 3, 
and chan-hsing-chia for the “Wise men’ in Matthew 2. Mr. Lii himself 
feels that he is on surer ground with some of these new renderings than 
with others; and perhaps it is in respect of these innovations in particular 
that Mr. Li's New Translation must be described as tentative. 

The Bible student will find Mr. Lii’s version sheer gain: and when the 
first unfamiliarity has been overcome, it should meet with a warm welcome 
in all branches of the Chinese Church. It is indeed a matter for thanks- 
giving that at a time when the Church is passing through much tribulation, 
this notable translation should have been completed and sent out into 
the world. It must be our hope and prayer that in spite of all barriers, it 
may have a wide circulation and prove a fresh source of light and truth. 
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The Renderings of some Biblical Terms in 


Languages of the Indonesian Archipelago 
Compiled by ]. L. Swellengrebel 


At the conference of Bible translators held in Djakarta, Indonesia, in 
the second half of May 1952, an effort was made to have a comparative 
discussion of a certain number of biblical terms (see The Bible Translator, 
vol. 3, pp. 225-233). It was felt that such a discussion of the renderings 
chosen in a restricted and more or less homogeneous area could be useful. 
In compiling the preparatory lists it became clear, however, that the 
comparison becomes more valuable if the data for all languages concerned 
refer to the same verses. As that had not been done in the lists for the 
conference, the editors of the report came back on their original plan to 
publish the preparatory lists in whole. It was agreed that, instead of this, 
a new questionnaire should be prepared listing the various shades of 
meaning of the terms concerned as represented in a number of verses. 
Dr. Nida promised to make such a list for twenty-five terms in the New 
Testament; the translators in Indonesia would be asked to fill in that list. 

While travelling through Malaya, Burma and Thailand, Dr. Nida 
has been able to perform his part of the work and in June 1952 the list 
with Greek terms and the corresponding verses was received in Djakarta. 
The next step was the filling in of this list by the several translators 
working in languages of the Indonesian Archipelago. That work also 
has been done with exemplary quickness. Most of the answers were 
already in Djakarta before I was able to find time to begin with the 
compilation. 

The following article gives the first part of the material, being the 
renderings of seven terms in eleven languages. 

First the texts for every term arz given in full as the American Revised 
Standard Version (New York, 1946) has them. If this English rendering 
differs from the Dutch one in the old Dutch translation (the “Staten- 
vertaling” of 1637, here abbreviated “StV") or in the New Netherlands 
Bible Society translation (edition 1951, abbreviated “NV") the English 
equivalent of the Dutch term is given in parentheses. 

Next follow the renderings of the term concerned in the various 
languages, numbered according to the consecutive numbers of the English 
verses. These languages are:- 

Balinese, spoken in the island east of Java. Verses from the gospel of 
St. John and from the Acts are quoted according to the translation of 
pandita Mas Darmoadi (1937, 1938), those from the gospel of St. Luke 
according to my own translation. 

Bare’e, spoken by the Toradja in Central Celebes. The first rendering 
given is that of Dr. N. Adriani (New Testament, edition 1933. This 
edition contains Dr. Adriani’s work, as finished, after his death in 1925, 
by Mrs. M. L. Adriani-Gunning, Dr. Alb. C. Kruyt and Dr. S. J. Esser). 
The second rendering is from the present reviser, Rev. H. Perdok. 
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Javanese, edition 1952, a revision of the translation of Rev. P. Jansz 
(le ed. 1890). 

Malay, the interinsular language of the archipelago. Quotations are 
given from four translations, made respectively by: 

Rev. W. A. Bode (Ist ed. 1938) 

H. C. Klinkert (1st ed. 1870) 

Dr. M. Leidekker (1st ed. 1733, quotations from the edition of 1910) 

Rev. W. G. Shellabear (1st ed. 1912). 

Mori, spoken in Central-Celebes, terms from the translation of 
Rev. K. Riedel (1949). 

Sangirese, spoken on the island right to the north of the north-eastern 
end of Celebes. Terms as given by Rev. J. E. E. Scherrer, who is revising 
the translation of Mr. K. G. F. Steller. 

Simalungun-Batta, spoken on the east of Lake Toba in northern 
Sumatra. The terms as given by pandita J. Wismar Saragih, the present 
translator, whose work will be published this year. 

Sumbanese, spoken in Sumba, number four of the islands to the east 
of Java; divided in two dialects, Kambera in the east and Wewewa in 
the west of the island. Terms as given by the translator, Dr. L. Onvlee. 

Tae, or Southern Toradja, spoken in the south-west of Central 
Celebes. Terms from the translation of Dr. H. v. d. Veen (1951). 

Timorese, spoken on Timor, to the east of Sumba. Terms from the 
translation of Rev. P. Middelkoop (1947). 

Toba-Batta, spoken round about Lake Toba, in the centre of northern 
Sumatra. Terms from the translation of Rev. O. Marcks and Dr. J. 
Warneck (1932). 


So the data for Balinese (St. Luke’s gospel), Bare’e (revision), Mori, 
Sangirese, Simalungun-Batta, Sumbanese, Tae and Timorese come from 
the translators themselves, who gave also the renderings of the term used, 
in Dutch or in Bahasa Indonesia, and further details. I had only to compile 
them and to translate them into English as best I could. The data for 
Balinese (St. John’s gospel and Acts), Javanese, the four Malay 
translations and Toba-Batta are taken from the official editions and 
interpreted according to the dictionaries or to private information (Toba- 
Batta through the intermediary of Mr. C. D. Grijns). In cases where the 
indigenous term was explained in the Bahasa Indonesia, it seemed safer 
to give that explanation too, alongside with my English rendering. 

N.B. Double quotes indicate the English or Dutch form of the texts; 
single quotes reflect the meaning of expressions used in Indonesian 
languages.~The orthography is that used by the collaborators. English 
readers should remember that dj corresponds with English j, tj with ch, 
j with y, u with oo. 


I. Gr. doxa 


1. Luke 14: 10—But when you are invited, go and sit in the lowest place, 
so that when your host comes he may say to you, ‘Friend, go up higher’; 
then you will be honored in the presence of (StV/NV: then it/that 
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will be an honor for you before/towards) all who sit at table with you. 
2. 2 Cor. 6: 8—(but as servants of God we commend ourselves in every 
way: through great endurance ...... ;) in honor and dishonor, in ill 
repute and good repute. 

3. John 5:44—How can you believe, who receive glory from one 
another and do not seek the glory that comes from the only God 
(StV/NV, both times: honor). 

4. Rom. 3: 7—But if through my falsehood God's truthfulness abounds 
to his glory, why am I still being condemned as a sinner? 

5. Luke 2:14—Glory (StV/NV: Honor be) to God in the highest! 
6. 1 Cor. 15:40—There are celestial bodies and there are terrestrial 
bodies; but the glory (NV: lustre, glow) of the celestial is one, and 
the glory (id.) of the terrestrial is another. 

7. Rom. 8:18—I consider that the sufferings of this present time are 
not worth comparing with the glory that is to be revealed to us. 


Balinese: 


1. djeroné lakar keadjinang pesan, ‘you will be much honored’ (Sw). 
3. panjumbungan, ‘praise’ (D). 
5. luihing utama, ‘most exalted’ (Sw). 


Bare’e: 


1. tetubunaka, ‘honored’ (Adr); peunde, ‘the praising’ (P). 

2. mabangkei, ‘to make great’ (Adr); pantubunaka, ‘the honoring of’ (P). 
3. kabangke (kadago) ngkatete’o, ‘greatness, or goodness, of name’, i.e. 
‘famous’ (Adr); peunde (P). 

4. katetubunaka, ‘the being honored’ (Adr); peawa, ‘glory’ (P). 

5. unde-undemo, ‘praise!’ (Adr); peunde (P). 

6. peawa (Adr); kilaja, ‘lustre’ (P). 

7. peawa (Adr, P). 


Javanese: 


kaurmatan, ‘(mark of) honor’. 

3. pangalem, ‘praise’. 

kaluhuran, ‘exaltedness’. 

pudji, ‘worship (be given to ...... y’. 
tjahja, ‘lustre, glow’. 

kamoeljan, ‘gloriousness’. 


Malay: 


1. kemegahan, ‘fame’ (Bd); kehormatan, ‘(mark of) honor, respect’ (KI); 
hormat ‘(mark of) honor, respect’.—The affixes ke- and -an give a more 
abstract shade of meaning to the term. 

2, 4, 6, 7. kemuliaan, ‘gloriousness’ (Bd, Kl, Ld, Sh). 

3. kehormatan (Bd), hormat (KI, Ld, Sh). 

5. kemuliaan (Bd, Kl); hormat (Ld); mulia, ‘glorious(ness)’ (Sh). 
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Mori: 


1, 3. pelangkai, mompelangkai, ‘honor’. 
2, 4-7. marambaa, ‘glory’. 


Sangirese: 


1, 2, 3, 5. adaté, ‘respect, reverence’. 
4, 7. kawantugeé, ‘glory’. 
6. sénnang, ‘lustre, glow’. 


Simalungun-Batta: 


1. tunggung, ‘honored’. 

2, 4, 7. hasangapon, i.e. Malay kemuliaan. 

3, 6. sangap, i.e. Malay mulia. 

5. hamuliaon, etymologically the same as Malay kemuliaan, semantically 
having a slightly different shade of meaning, which can be rendered 
perhaps in English with ‘illustrious(ness)’ (Bah. Indon.: /uhur). 


East/West-Sumbanese: 


1. nu tembi wadunanggauka, ‘then he honors you’ | niawe kau kaladana, 
‘so you will be great, prominent’; another possible rendering, napamboto 
wai dinganggu, ‘so he makes you heavy’, i.e. “honors you’. 

2. ba tembi kama, ‘when people honor us’/ baa paaka nggama, ‘when 
people conduct themselves respectfully towards us’. 

3. ... ka natembi kama anguma ba wami, ... na wotungu na maweli la i 
; , ‘you that wish that others honor us...... but the praise coming 
— God pine "| pamboto...mboto, ‘to honor (It. ‘to make heavy’) ...... 
onor’. 

4. na mangundjuna, ‘the rising high above others, the being excellent, 
exalted’ | mbotona, ‘weight, honor’. 

5. na wotu na hailangu ... lai, ‘praise and eulogy to’ (two synonyms 

often put together to express one idea) | mbotonawe mboto na’i Ala, ‘God 
is honoring all honor’, i.e. ‘to God is all honor’. 

6. manandada, ‘the beauty of it’, used both in East- and in West- 
Sumbanese. 

7. mamanandangu, ‘the beauty of it’ | madita mata, ‘joy’ (It. ‘what makes 
the eyes laugh’).—For East-Sumbanese there has been considered also 
the rendering (corresponding with the West-Sumbanese one) pariki 
mata wangu, ‘what gives joy’ (It. ‘what causes laughter to the eyes’). 


Tae: 


1. dibilangmoko, ‘you will be honored’ (It. ‘you will be counted, will be 
of account’). 

2, 4, 6, 7. kamala’biran, ‘glory, splendour, honor’. 

3. kadibilangan, ‘the being honored’ (cf. No. 1). 

6. kadipangkeran, ‘the being exalted with honor’. 
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Timorese: 


1, 2. kan-alekot, ma-kana alekot, ‘a good name’. 
3. minaéb kanaf, ‘to make great one’s name’. 
3-7. apinat, ‘the sparkling, shining’. 


Toba-Batta: 


1, 3. sangap, i.e. Malay dihormati, ‘honored’. 
2, 4, 5, 7. hasangapon, i.e. Malay kemuliaan. 
6. sangap, i.e. Malay kemegahan (‘fame’), or Malay kemuliaan. 


Il. Gr. aidénios 


1. 2 Thess. 2:16—... God our Father, who loved us and gave us 
eternal comfort. 

2. Heb. 9:14—... Christ, who through the eternal] Spirit offered 
himself without blemish to God, ... 

3. Rom. 16:25—... according to the revelation of the mystery which 
was kept secret for long ages (StV: (from) the times of the ages) 
but is now disclosed ... 

4. Heb. 13:20—Now may the God of peace ......, by the blood of the 
eternal covenant, equip you with everything good ... 

5. Heb. 9:12—... he entered once for all into the Holy Place, taking ... 
his own blood, thus securing an eternal redemption. 

6. Mark 3:29—but whoever blasphemes against the Holy Spirit never 
has forgiveness, but is guilty of an eternal sin. 


Bare’e: 


1. bare’e maowe, ‘not leaving off’ (Adr); bare’e da pusa, ‘it will not be 
ended, (exhausted)’ (P). 

2. not translated by Adr; rantani masae-sae, ‘for long (lasting)’ (P). 

3. ungka ipiamo, ‘from of old’ (Adr); ungka eo-eo iowi, ‘from former 
days onward’ (P). 

4. bare’e pusa, ‘not ended (exhausted)’ (Adr); bare’e da pusa (P). 

5. sambela dja gana, ‘absolutely sufficient’ (Adr); rantani masae-sae (P). 
6. bare’e da ree kapajanja, ‘what has no disappearance’ (Adr); rantani 
masae-sae (P). 


Javanese: 

1, 2, 4, 5, 6. langgeng, ‘lasting, enduring’. 

3. wiwit purwaning djaman, ‘from the beginning of time onward’. 
Malay: 


1. kekal, ‘lasting, enduring, perpetual’ (Bd, Ld, Sh); tidak berkesudahan, 
‘without end’ (KI). 

2. kekal (Bd, Ld, Sh); jang kadim, ‘eternal’ (K1). 

3. jang azali, ‘which is infinitely old, which has been since the beginning 
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of time’ (Bd, Sh); beberapa zaman dahulu, ‘in former times’ (K1); waktu 
jang dahulu kala, ‘in days of old’ (Ld). 

4, 5. kekal (all). 

6. kekal (Bd); kekal selama-lamanja, ‘kekal for ever’ (KI, Ld, Sh). 


Mori: 
1, 2, 4, 5. anu nahina tampulaano, ‘which has no end’. 
3. a tempo anu nahi ia tooria indi upua, ‘in a former time about which 


people know nothing’. 
6. nahina tampulaano, ‘without end’. 


Sangirese: 

1, 2, 4, 5, 6. kakal, cf. Malay kekal; this and other borrowings from 
Malay has been absorbed completely into the Sangirese language. 

3. maréngu-déngu, ‘lasting a very long time’. 


Simalungun-Batta: 


1. lalab, i.e. Malay terus-menerus, ‘continual. 
2, 4, 5, 6. sadokah ni dokahni, i.e. Malay salama-lamanja, ‘for ever’. 
3. humbani na basaia, i.e. Malay dari purbakala, ‘from the days of old’. 


East/West-Sumbanese: 


1, 5, 6. (ma)palupangu, ‘going to the end, till it reaches its purpose for 
ever | ndaa ndukana, ‘which has no limit, no end’. 

2. mapadaingu, ‘unchanging, remaining the same’ | aenga niana, id. 

3. weli Amangu, ‘from of old’ | wali wainango, ‘from olden times onward’. 
4. mapadaingu | (kira) ndaa ndiki, (ndandi) ndaa ngero we ‘(a promise) 
that is not changed, (a covenant) that is not moved’. This parallelistic 
phrase is used here to express the word aidnios. 


Tae: ‘ 
1, 2, 4, 5. matontongan, 6. tontong, ‘going on always, eternal’. 
3. tempon dio mai, ‘from time immemorial’. 


Timorese: 


1, 4, 5, 6. nabal-bal, 2. abal-balat, ‘remaining eternally, eternally 


present’. 
3. batan-batan: reduplication, expressing pluralisation, of batan = ‘gener- 
ation, time, period’. 


Toba-Batta: 


1. mian tongtong, i.e. Malay selalu tinggal, ‘remaining always’. 

2. manongtong, i.e. Malay kekal. 

3. na robi, i.e. Malay dari purbakala, ‘from the days of old’. 

4, 5, 6. (si)salelenglelengna, i.e. Malay abadi, ‘eternal’ from the Arab. 
word abad = ‘century’; translated also with Malay kekal, selama-lamanja. 
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III. Gr. aién 


1. Luke 1 : 70—As he spoke by the mouth of his holy prophets from 
of old (StV: which (have been) from the beginning of the world). 
2. Matt. 21:19—May no fruit ever (StV/NV: in eternity) come 
from you again. 

3. Heb. 1:8—Thy throne, O God, is for ever and ever (StV/ 
NV: in all eternity). 

4. Heb. 1: 2—... a Son, ... through whom also he created the world. 
5. 1 Tim. 6: 17—As for the rich in this world, charge them not to be 
haughty...... 

6. Gal. 1:4—... Jesus Christ, who gave himself for our sins to deliver 
us from the present evil age (StV/NV: world). 


Balinese: 


1. uling nguna-nguni, ‘from long, long ago’ (Sw). 


Bare’e: 


1. ungka ipiamo, ‘from of old’ (Adr. P). 

2. ne’emo sangkani, ‘not one time more’ (Adr); rantani masae-sae, ‘until 
long (lasting)’ (P). 

3. bare’e re’e kapusanja, ‘there is no end of it’ (Adr); bare’e da pusa, 
‘it will not be ended (exhausted)’ (P). 

4. jangi pai lino, ‘heaven and earth’ (Adr); wa’a dunia, ‘the whole 
world’ (P). 

5. wawo lino, ‘the surface of the earth (= on earth)’ (Adr); lino, 
‘earth’ (P). 

6. lino (Adr, P). 


Javanese: 


wiwit kuna mula, ‘from the very oldest beginning’. 
salawas-lawasé, ‘for ever’. 

langgeng salamanipun, ‘lasting, constant for ever’. 

alam djembar, ‘the large world’, cf. Malay alam. 

donja, ‘this world’, cf. Malay dunia. 

(saka ing) djaman awal, ‘(from the) time of the beginning’. 


Malay: 


1. permulaan dunia, ‘the beginning of the world’ (Bd, KI, Sh), awal 
zaman, ‘the beginning of time’ (Ld). 

2. selama-lamanja, ‘for ever’ (all four). 

3. selama-lamanja (Bd, KI, Sh), daripada kekal sampai kekal, ‘from 
(ever)lasting until (ever)lasting’ (Ld). 

4. sekalian alam (Bd, Sh), segala alam (KI, Ld) ‘all the world’. 

5. alam, ‘world’ (Bd, Ld), dunia, ‘world’ (K1), zaman, ‘time, period’ (Sh). 
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6. dunia (Bd, K1), alam (Ld), zaman (Sh). 
N.B. The words dunia and alam (both of them originally borrowings 
from Arabic) are broadly speaking synonyms. Alam, however, has 
the connotation of ‘universe’ and is nowadays often used for ‘nature’; 
dunia has the meaning of ‘this world below, this mortal world’, in 
opposition to the dunia achirat, ‘the next world’. 


Mori: 

1. da inso indi ‘upua, ‘from of old’. 

2, 3. nahina tampulaano, ‘without end’. 
4, 5, 6. wawontolino, ‘world’. 


Sangirese: 


1. rokeng tukah’u dunia, ‘from long, long ago’. 
2, 3. kakal, cf. Malay kekal. 
4, 5, 6. dunia, see Malay. 


Simalungun-Batta: 


1. nabasaia, i.e. Malay dahulukala, ‘the days of old’. 

2. lalab, i.e. Malay terus-memerus, ‘continual’. 

3. sadokah ni dokahni, i.e. Malay selama-lamanja, ‘for ever’. 
4. sagala na dong, i.e. Malay segala jang ada, ‘all that is’. 
5, 6. dunia, see Malay. 


East/West-Sumbanese: 


1. weli mula weli tanangu, ‘from the beginning’; will be changed in weli 
amangu, ‘from of old’ | walipongge wainango, ‘from of old’, which is now 
preferred to the rendering chosen at first: walipongge wainango kawunga 
dadi tana, ‘from of old, from the beginning of the world’, used when 
referring to prehistoric times. 

2. lundu nu-nuka, ‘for ever’, It. ‘as long as one can say nu = there, 
then’ | lapata muri wali muri wali, ‘until later and later, for ever’. 

3. lundu nu-nuka|enga niana, ‘remaining always the same’. 

4. ndaungu danguka, ‘(He ordered) the many years’ | ndou pando ndou, 
‘(He made) year after year’, the year being the longest Sumbanese 
measure of time. 

5. la lodu (nahu), ‘in the days (being now)’|lddo (ne’e), ‘in (these) 
days, or: times’, both phrases used in opposition to ‘later, coming days’ 
i.e. ‘the hereafter’. 

6. tana (nahu), *(now-)world’ | tana (lodo ne’e), ‘the world (of these 
days)’. Here the word tana, ‘country’ is used for: the country and all 
circumstances which are in that country during a certain period, as, for 
instance, in tana mema, ‘country, times and circumstances as of old’ in 
opposition to tana dawa, ‘land, times, situation, as determined by foreign 
influences’. 
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Tae: 


1. tempon dio mai, ‘from time immemorial’. 
2. sae lakona, ‘in infinity’. 

3. tontong sae lakona, ‘in all infinity’. 

4. angge maritik, ‘all that is’. 

5, 6. (te) lino, ‘(the present) world’. 


Timorese: 


1. nakakoba, ‘from of old’. 

2. nabal-bal, ‘eternally remaining, being present’. 

3. batan-batan nabal-bal, ‘eternally remaining periods, periods that are 
present’. 

5, 6. batan-batan, batan, see II, 3. 


Toba-Batta: 


1. na robi, i.e. Malay purbakala, ‘days of old’. 

2. olat ni on, i.e. Malay mulai dari sekarang, ‘from now onward’. 
3. salelenglelengna, i.e. Malay abadi, ‘eternal’. 

4, 5, 6. hasiangan, i.e. Malay dunia and alam, ‘world’. 


IV. Gr. homologeé 


1. John 1:20—He confessed, he did not deny, but confessed 
“I am not the Christ”. 

2. Acts 23: 8—For the Sadducees say that there is no resurrection, nor 
angel, nor spirit; but the Pharisees acknowledge (StV/NV: 
confess) them all. 

3. Acts 24: 14—But thisI admit (StV: confess, avow: NV: acknow- 
ledge) to you, that according to the Way, which they call a sect, | 
worship the God of our fathers, ... 

4. Matt. 7: 23—And then will I declare to them (StV/NV: declare 
say to them publicly), ‘I never knew you; depart from me, you evil-doers’. 
5. Acts 7: 17—But as the time of the promise drew near, which God had 
granted (StV: which God had sworn; NV: by which God had 
pledged Himself) to Abraham, the people grew and multiplied in Egypt... 


Balinese (D): 


1. ngaku, ‘to call his, acknowledge, confess’ (from the personal pronoun 
first person aku; cf. the Bare’e, Javanese, Malay, Mori, Sangirese, Sima- 
lungun-Batta, Tae words). 

2. ngugu, ‘believe’. 

3. minangken, High-Balinese for ngaku. 

5. (padjandjiane sane) kawatjanajang, High-Balinese word for ‘spoken’, 
including also the meanings ‘commanded, promised’. 
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Bare’e: 
1. mantjono mpaoja, ‘to answer straightforwardly’ (Adr); ma‘aku, ‘to 
confess, avow’. 

2. maaja, ‘to believe’ (Adr); ma’aku (P). 

3. mangaku == ma‘aku (Adr); ma’aku (P). 

4. mampesonoka, ‘to answer something to’ (Adr); manto’o mpaoja ti, 
‘to say straightforwardly to’ (P). 

5. mangadjandji, ‘to promise’ (Adr, P). 


Javanese: 

1, 3. ngaken (High-Javanese to ngaku), ‘to avow, acknowledge’. 

2. nganggep. ‘to hold a view’. 

4. dakblakani, ‘I say straightforwardly’. 

5. kadawuhaken, High-Javanese for ‘spoken’, including also the meanings 
‘commanded, promised’ etc., cf. Balinese. 


Malay: 

1, 2, 3. mengaku, ‘to avow, confess, acknowledge’ (All). 

4. aku berkata dengan njata, (Bd), kataku dengan njata-njata, (KI), 
aku berkata dengan njatanja, (Sh), ‘I say openly’; bersabda dengan 
putus, (Ld), ‘to speak definitely’. 

5. didjandji(kan), ‘promised’ (Bd, KI, Sh), bersumpah, ‘sworn’ (Ld). 


Mori: 

1, 3. itutu/kututu ‘umakono, ‘he/I confessed’. 
2. dompementeeo, ‘they assented to it’. 

4. kupopoto ‘oriako ira, ‘I shall say to them’. 
5. anu dinandido, ‘that is promised’. 


Sangirese: 

1, 2, 3. nangaku | iléaku | iaku, from mangaku, = Malay mengaku. 
4. mauli, ‘to inform’. 

5. kinédom, from mékédo, ‘to promise’. 


Simalungun-Batta: 

1. iakuhon, i.e. Malay diakukan, objective form of mengaku(kan). 

2. iparhatongon, i.e. Malay dibenarkan, ‘hold true, confirmed’. 

3. mangkaporsajai, i.e. Malay mempertjajai, ‘to believe, trust’. 

4. hataonkonku ...... torang-torang, i.e. Malay dikatakan dengan tegas, 
‘said clearly, decidedly’. 

5. pinarbagah, i.e. Malay didjandjikan, ‘promised’. 


Tae: 


1, 3. Forms of mangaku = Malay mengaku. 
2. napatongan, ‘confess’. 

4. kupamaleso, ‘I shall say so as to be clearly heard’. 
5. naalu, ‘promised’. 
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Timorese: 


1, 2, 3. Forms of nono, ‘to be in connection with each other, to agree’. 
4, 5. uton, anetun, ‘I/he gives to understand’. 


Toba-Batta: 
1, 2. diparhatopot, ‘to state, to acknowledge’ (from the word topot = 
Mal. tepat = ‘correct’) and diparhatutu, ‘to acknowledge, to confess’ 


(from the word tutu = ‘truth’). 

3. sitopotanku, ‘my statement, acknowledgement’. 

4. dohononku, i.e. Malay saja akan mengatakan, ‘I shall say’. 
5. niuaruhonna, i.e. Malay disumpahkannja, ‘sworn’. 


V. Gr. diakonia 


1. Luke 10:40—But Martha was distracted with much serving; ... 
2. Acts 6:1—... the Hellenists murmured against the Hebrews because 
their widows were neglected in the daily distribution (StV: 
serving, ministering, NV: the taking care for). 

3. 2 Cor. 3:7, 8—Now if the dispensation of death, carved in 
letters on stone, came with such splendor that the Israelites could not 
look at Moses’ face because of its brightness, fading as this was, why 
should not the dispensation of the Spirit be attended with greater 
splendor (St/NV in both places: ministering)? 

4. 2 Cor. 9:11, 12—You will be enriched in every way for great 
generosity, which through us will produce thanksgiving to God; for the 
rendering of this service (StV: ministering; NV: rendering of 
services) not only supplies the wants of the saints but also overflows in 
many thanksgivings to God. 


Balinese: 


1. maajah-ajahan, ‘to serve in many ways, to do all kind of services’. 
2. baana miara, ‘the taking care of’. 


Bare’e: 

1. mampoapu (and for Gr. diakonein: molinggona), ‘to cook’ (‘take care 
of guests’) (Adr), mamporioko (morioko), ‘to wait upon to someone at a 
meal’, (‘to serve at a meal’) (P). 

2. mangantila pangkoni, ‘to distribute food’ (Adr), porioko (P). 

3. mampare’e, ‘to cause to be present’ (in vs. 7), songka, ‘command, 
order’ (in vs. 8) (Adr); (2 x) porioko (P). 

4. kabuja ndaja, ‘the whiteness of the heart’ i.e. ‘good disposition’ (Adr), 
porioko (P). 


Javanese: 

1. tjetjawis, ‘dishing up’, also ‘what is dished up’. 
2. ladénan, ‘the serving’. 

3. bubuhan, ‘task, charge’. 

4. leladén, ‘the supplying’. 
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Malay: 

1. melajan(i), ‘to attend, wait upon’ (Bd, KI, Sh), berchidmat, ‘to do’ 
chidmat, ‘service, submission’ (Ld). 

2. pemeliharaan, ‘the taking care of’ (Bd, KI), chidmat (Ld), pelajanan, 
verbal noun to melajani (Sh). 

3. djawatan, ‘office’ (Bd), pendjawatan, ‘the officiating’ (Sh); sjart, 
‘condition, stipulation’ (Kl), chidmat (Ld). 

4. pekerdjaan, ‘working, doing’ (Bd), chidmat (Kl), djawatan (Ld), 
pelajanan (Sh). 


Mori: 

1, 4. mompekakaako, pompekaka, ‘to serve at a meal, wait upon’. 
2. a mpompekariado, ‘their being taken care for’. 

3. potoro, ‘office’. 


Sangirese: 
1. pétatinggue, ‘serve, wait upon’. 
2, 3, 4. petatangkiang, ‘service maintenance’. 


Simalungun-Batta: 

1. buei do ihoseihon patorsa si panganon, i.e. Malay banjak jang disi- 
bukkannja menjediakan dengan sempurna makanan, ‘much that she was 
busy with, preparing food perfectly’. 

2. pangurupion, i.e. Malay bantuan, ‘aid, assistance’. 

3. parugason, i.e. Malay pelajanan. 

4. tumpak i.e. Malay pertolongan, ‘help’. 


East/West-Sumbanese: 

1. papalokunandja, ‘she was arranging many things’ | napawatana kula, 
‘she was taking care of the guests’. 

2. patulandja, ‘rendering help’ | pawatadawe rékada, ‘serving them with 
what was their due’. 

3. huri lumungu, ‘the way to serve, to take care of’ | pata pawata, the 
same. 

4. huri inga, ‘the way to receive and wait upon guests’ | pata pawata.— 
The East-Sumbanese /umungu (cf. 3) is used also for the ‘service of God’; 
therefore it was necessary here to choose another word, as Gr. leitourgia 
is rendered by lumungu. 


Tae: 

1. pengkaranganna ... kande, ‘(absorbed in) much work for the meal’. 
2. ungkaritutui, ‘taking care of’. 

3. tuan, It. ‘what one handles’, i.e. ‘the ministration’. 

4. pentuan, ‘the ministering’. 


Timorese: 

1. tuthaé, It. ‘to tap someone on the feet’ i.e. ‘to do humble work’. 
2. haut, ‘to give food, to take care of’. 

3, 4. mepu, ‘work, service’ or ‘to work, to serve’. 
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Toba-Batta: 


1. parhobason, i.e. Malay urusan, ‘arranging, putting in order’. 
2. pangurupion, i.e. Malay pertolongan, ‘help’. 

3. parhaladoon, i.e. Malay pekerdjaan, ‘work’. 

4. ulaon, i.e. Malay usaha, ‘effort’. 


VI. Gr. mathétés 


1. Matt. 10:24—A disciple is not above his teacher, nor a servant 
above his master. 

2. Matt. 22: 16—And they (the Pharisees) sent their disciples to 
him, along with the Herodians, saying “Teacher, ...... 

3. Mark 7: 17—And when he had entered the house, and left the people, 
his disciples asked him about the parable. 

4. Acts 6: 1—Now in these days when the disciples were increasing 
in number, the Hellenists murmured against the Hebrews ...... 


The term is everywhere translated with the same word in most of the 
languages; only Javanese, Sangirese, East-Sumbanese and Tae make 
some differentiation. 

Balinese: 

sisia, ‘disciple’ (especially of a religious teacher); also ‘follower’ of a 
priest, who for all religious ceremonies asks the ministration of that priest. 
Bare’e: 

anaguru, It. ‘child of a teacher’, i.e. ‘disciple, pupil’ (Adr. P); cf. Mori, 
Tae, and also W. Sumbanese. 

Javanese: 

1, 3. sahabat, ‘disciple, follower, companion’; Arab. term especially used 
for the ‘companions’ of Muhammed. 

2, 4. murid, ‘disciple, pupil’. 

Malay: 

(Bd, KI, Ld, Sh) murid, ‘disciple, pupil’. 


Mori: 
anaguru, cf. Bare’e. 


Sangirese: 


1. tatentiroéng, ‘he that is taught’, for the sake of a play upon words 
with mananéntirone, ‘teacher’. Cf. Tae. 
2, 3, 4. murit = Malay murid. 


Simalungun-Batta and Toba-Batta: 
susia == Malay murid. 
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East-Sumbanese: 


1, 2, 3. papanau, ‘disciple, pupil’, It. ‘he that is taught’. 
4. makikungu, ‘follower'.—Perhaps it will be better to use papanau here 
also, with the value of a terminus technicus, a name. 


West-Sumbanese: 


ana panunga, ‘disciple, pupil’, It. ‘child, ie. belonging to the group of, 
a teacher’. 


Tae: 


1. to’ digurui, ‘he that is taught’, in parallelism with guru, ‘teacher’; cf. 
Sangirese. 
2, 3, 4. anak guru, cf. Bare’e. 


Timorese: 


1, 4. asimo lasi; 2, 3. asium lasi, ‘one who receives the cult (of Jesus 
Christ)’. 


VII. Gr. haidés 


1. Luke 16:23—and in Hades (StV: hell; NV: realm of the dead), 
being in torment, he lifted up his eyes, and saw Abraham far off and 
Lazarus in his bosom. 

2. Matt. 16: 18—And I tell you, you are Peter, and on this rock I will 
build my church, and the powers of death (note in the RSV: Greek the 
gates of Hades;—StV: the gates of hell; NV: the gates of the realm of 
the dead) shall not prevail against it. 

3. Matt. 11:23—And you, Capernaum, will you be exalted to heaven? 
You shall be brought down to Hades (StV/NV as in 1). 

4. Rev. 20:13—And the sea gave up the dead in it, Death and Hades 
(StV/NV as in 1) gave up the dead in them, and all were judged by 
what they had done. 


Bare’e (P); Javanese; Malay (Bd, Sh); Mori use the same rendering 
in all four verses; the others have some differentiation. 


Balinese: 


1, 2, 4. gumin anaké mati, ‘country of the dead’. 
3. kawah, ‘hell’; new proposal telenging saptapatala, ‘in the deepest of 
the seven layers of the nether world’. 


Bare’e: 


(P), kare’e ntau mate, ‘place of the dead’. 
(Adr), 1. apu naraka, ‘fire of hell’. 

2, 3. naraka, ‘hell’. 

4. torate, ‘country of the souls’. 
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Javanese: 


telenging palimengan, ‘depth of darkness’, probably a literary word for 
“hell” or “nether world”. 


Malay: 


1-4. alam maut, ‘the world of death’ (Bd, Sh). 

1, 2, 3. naraka, ‘hell’ (KI, Ld). 

4. djahanam, Gehenna, i.e. ‘hell’ (K1), liang tanah, ‘opening, mouth of 
the earth’ (Ld). 

Mori: 

po'iangado mia mate, ‘abode of the dead’. 


Sangirese: 


1, 4. katatanakeng u taumata nate, ‘abode of the dead’. 
2, 3. binangunang, ‘nether world’. 


Simalungun-Batta: 


1, 2, 4. nagori toruh, i.e. Malay negeri jang dibawah, ‘country which 
is below’. 
3. naraka, ‘hell’. 


East/West Sumbanese: 


1, 4. pangia mameti| pandou ata mate, ‘place of the deceased’. 

2. (pindu)pangia mameti, ‘(the door of) the place of the deceased’ | 
kabdlakingge mate, ‘death will not devour her’, in analogy to expressions 
as ‘prison has devoured them all’, i.e. ‘they have been put in prison all 
of them’. 


Tae: 


1. naraka, ‘hell’. 
2, 3, 4. lino to mate, ‘world, realm of the dead’. 


Timorese: 


1. amates balan, ‘place of the deceased’. 
2, 4. plenat nitu, ‘realm of the spirits’. 
3. nitu i balan, ‘place of the spirits’. 


Toba-Batta: 


1, 2, 3. banua toru, It. the same expression as in Simalungun-Batta; 
parafrased in with Malay: naraka, alam maut, or alam baka (‘the imperish- 
able world’). 

4. api na roko, i.e. Malay naraka. 


(To be continued) 
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The Translator and the Cultural and Religious 
Background of the People 
Some Supplementary Comments by P. Middelkoop 


(A paper on this subject written by Rev. P. Middelkoop was discussed 
at the Djakarta Conference in May 1952 and reproduced in THE BIBLE 
TRANSLATOR of October 1952, Volume 3, No. 4, pages 165-171). 


Pesel - Le’u “graven image” 


By way of introduction I would like to take up the question already 
discussed in The Bible Translator of October 1952 about the Israelitic 
background and functional equivalents. I agree unreservedly with the 
principle of clinging as much as possible to the necessity of making the 
Israelitic background understood when translating the Bible into another 
language. But let us now reconsider the translation of the Hebrew pesel 
into Timorese by le’u. If it is said that such is a functional translation, 
I think this qualification is inadequate to express the basis of belief that 
underlies this translation. The historical Israelitic situation is that graven 
images took the place that can be held by God alone. To the pesel may 
be applied what Paul says in his epistle to the Romans 1 : 25, “Who 
changed the truth of God into a lie, and worshipped and served the 
creature more than the Creator, who is blessed for ever. Amen.” That 
is just what happens when a Timorese worships his le’u. I may be allowed 
to narrate here in short, how the Timorese themselves understand it, to 
make clear that this translation really struck home. The Protestant 
Christians have observed how their Roman Catholic fellow believers 
worship the image of Mary and others. The Host and the Chalice they 
also consider as idol-images. In this connection they say that when anyone 
becomes a Roman Catholic, no actual change in belief takes place. The 
convert merely receives a new /e’u, a stone image of Mary, etc. He retains 
his own le’u’s and simply adds new le’u’s to it. He does not think of 
burning his /e’u’s. Amongst us, Protestants, it is quite different. We burn 
our /e’u’s and undergo a fundamental change in belief, because we receive 
and follow up the second commandment of the Lord, which means a new 
basis of life, a new root of living faith. 

Now imagine that you cling to the literal translation of the word 
pesel, founded in the historical Israelitic situation surrounded and 
influenced by the heathen belief of the ancestors, who came from the 
land beyond the River (Josh. 24) where they had seen and believed in 
graven images. So the belief in idols, in graven images is no peculiar 
Israelitic feature, but a general human feature amongst all heathen nations 
under different forms. In this connection the primary fact is the belief 
from which a function of worship results or is generated. Amongst the 
Timorese the le’u takes the place of a graven image, the belief is for 
practical purposes the same as that which is prohibited and tends to be 
excerminated in the second commandment. If we cling to the literal 
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translation of “graven image”, that will prove to be a barrier that hampers 
the birth of a new belief. In the whole Scripture and especially in the 
Old Testament we meet with the tremendous fact, that the Lord makes 
many different historical situations subservient to the revelation of His 
love and holy guidance. This suggests that if we follow the same track 
in translating the Bible, other historical situations may also be made 
subservient to the revelation of the Living God, our Father, in Jesus 
Christ, our Lord. The /e’u has caused the same superstitious belief amongst 

i the Timorese, against which the second commandment is directed by the 
ae. Lord. And I believe this is the will of God, that the translation of His 
me Holy Word becomes a real and stirring revelation of His appeal to all 

; nations. The first and primordial feature of such a translation is the 
Sees change of belief, which it aims at, and this change leads on to repentance 

ie and conversion. This new belief becomes a well of water springing up 


ae le into everlasting life. The springing up is the function of the well, but the 
a well itself is the hidden power planted in the heart of the heathen by 
‘¢ the Holy Spirit. That is why I feel that to describe the instance given 
, above as a functional translation is insufficient, since such a description 


does not do justice to the whole of the spiritual event that takes place. 


Masjiach - Neno Anan “Anointed One” 


To a certain extent this applies also to the translation of the Hebrew 
masjiach into Neno Anan. The idea of heavenly power bestowed on a 
Timorese king is rendered in the title Neno Anan. It is based on the 
historical fact that chiefs in general came from overseas and they who 
come thence are believed to have come down from heaven, from the land 
beyond the sea, that means the sphere of God and the ghosts of the dead. 
The symbolical act of anointing has been made subservient to the 
revelation of an eternal truth and when the term Neno Anan is used as a 
translation thereof, it also is made subservient to a new revelation of God 
in Jesus Christ. The very fact that Jesus came from heaven makes this 
translation hit the mark. There is a change of faith, which causes a 
functional change in attitude. This is the way in which I understand the 
term ‘Biblical Realism” as used in the book of Dr. H. Kraemer, “The 
Christian Message in a Non-Christian World”. In the same way Paul 
makes heathen terms and thought structures subservient to the revelation 
of the living Christ. 

In conclusion I would suggest that there is a danger that we 
Westerners are sometimes inclined to carry the burden of traditional and 
theological schemes into the new situation by translating literally. The 
indigenous assistants are accustomed to this tendency and have not yet 
come to a new spiritual insight in the aim and purpose of God's Holy 
Word, in consequence of which complexes of resistance to this revelation 
in their own lives have remained untouched, though mentally and 
intellectually they are daily exercised in the mechanical task of clothing 
it in words. As far as I can see, their clinging to a literal translation may 
be closely related to the fear of the magic significance of the right letters 
composing the right word. And so many a barrier may remain inaccessible 
to the revelation of the Spirit. 
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So much for an amplification of the discussion of The Bible Translator. 
Now for some further examples:- 


“To Forgive” and “Forgiveness” (Greek, aphiemi and aphesis) 

Although I dwelt upon this subject very briefly during the meeting at 
Woudschoten (October 1947), I think it not to be superfluous to explain 
the development of the translation of these words into Timorese. 

When we arrived at Kupang, the head-place of Timor in 1922, we 
went up into the mountains to stay at Kapan among the aborigines. There 
we learned from the native evangelists, that they were wont to use the 
Malay ampun, modified by the Timorese pronunciation into ampo. Now 
you have to be very careful with foreign words. As far as visible, concrete 
things are concerned, meaning is conveyed to the hearer by the object 
they see before their eyes. But as soon as you enter the field of abstract 
terms, the dangers are manifold. For instance the word “‘faith’’ in the 
Malay translation is pronounced pertjaja. But it is modified by the 
Timorese pronunciation into palsai. Afterwards it appeared that this word 
palsai coincides with a genuine Timorese word meaning “in vain”. And 
that is a very awkward coincidence. 

In the same way the word ampo coincides with a Timorese stem po, 
meaning “to drive up cattle to the meadow or back to the kraal”. the 
imperative formed from that stem is ampo—‘Drive up the cattle!” It 
may be insisted that those who have regular contact with the evangelist 
have a slight idea that the Christian religious term ampo means some- 
thing else than the Timorese ampo mu ‘it, i.e. “Drive up the cattle!” 
But in general the heathen people do not understand it at all; moreover 
the Christian community at that time was still very small and thus we 
grew convinced that we had to seek for another solution. 

At first we came across an expression na-usi from the stem usi, i.e. 
“lord”. It literally means “to acknowledge as one’s Lord”, but is 
consistently used in the sense of “to ask for forgiveness”. But by no 
means can it be used for “to forgive”. And thus the way was barred to a 
solution in that direction. Then afterwards we grew acquainted with a 
Timorese custom that must be explained first in order to understand how 
it led me to an adequate translation of these words. If a Timorese man 
is ill, he will call for a sorcerer to come and investigate his illness. After 
some introductory questions and maybe unsuccessful attempts to cure 
him, he will proceed in the following way. He will take a number of 
pebbles or small stones and putting these on the ground in a row, he sits 
down by the side of the patient. Then he begins to pick up the first pebble, 
mentioning a sin possibly committed by the patient. If there is no reaction 
and no sign of confession on the part of the patient, he drops the first 
pebble and picks up a second and so on, until he mentions a definite sin 
which results in a full confession by the patient. This becomes manifest 
in suddenly feeling better, something undefinable that brings relief to him. 
After that a pig is sacrificed that is called fafi sako. The stem sako has 
different meanings; in the first place it is used of a full river overflowing 
its banks, in Malay they call it bandjir. The strong current takes every- 
thing with it, trees, rocks and everything else that is in its way. Then 
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it also means “to wipe out entirely”. The first meaning agrees with the 
original Greek word aphiemi, the more so because baptism in the river 
Jordan implied the same sense. And so we found our way to translate 
into Timorese sako sanat, i.e. “to take away sin”. 


“Blessed are the poor in spirit” 


Another difficulty we had to cope with is the following. In the Sermon 
on the Mount Jesus says, “Blessed are the poor in spirit’. The word 
“blessed” represents the Greek makarios; according to the Greek 
dictionary this means “happy”, ‘prosperous’, from the stem makar “rich”, 
“blessed”. The Greek word goes back to the Hebrew asjreei from the 
stem esjer, according to the Hebrew dictionary of Gesenius-Buhl “‘inter- 
jektion, Heil’. This has been translated into Indonesian by berbahagialah, 
meaning “being happy, prosperous”. In Timorese the evangelists 
translated it by au-mina, au-leko (always pronounced aumina, auleko), 
ie. “a fine (lithe) body”, “a good (well fed) body”; metaphorically, 
“healthy and wealthy”. During a reading course of the New Testament 
with the Timorese evangelist of Oé Kabiti they explained the following 
difficulty: “By the use of the term aumina, auleko the hearers understand 
the promise of health for those who are sick. They expect to be cured by 
prayer according to this promise. But’’, they continued, “many a time, 
when we pray with a patient, he remains ill, maybe his illness increases. 
Then the patient takes refuge with a sorcerer, who applies the cult of 
sako sanat (mentioned in the description of the first instance) and then 
they recover’. So they concluded that the gospel, the word of Jesus 
Christ was not true, could not be relied upon. They had better rely on 
their own course of behaviour in such cases. Yet the local pandita and 
their leader insisted on using aumina, auleko as the best rendering of the 
Malay berbahagia. On the contrary I used in the translation of the New 
Testament in Timorese ua leko meaning “a good fate’, “a happy life”. 
In explaining the meaning of this, I told them the story of a minister 
suffering from cancer of the throat. He could not speak, but had to write 
everything on a slate. Whenever anyone came to see him, he always 
wrote that he rejoiced in the Lord, Jesus Christ, and was looking forward 
to everlasting life. This man could not be cured, but anyhow he was 
happy, he “had a good fate”. The Timorese evangelists saw in this 
translation an escape from their difficulties. In using ua leko it could be 
understood that Jesus meant something more than health when He said 
“Blessed are the poor in spirit’. It had been a burden to them to realize 
that the term aumina, auleko in this context meant an obstacle to the faith 
in Jesus Christ, in His truth and His love. 

There is still another difficulty in this sentence concerning the poor 
in spirit, (the “ptochoi en pneumati” according to the Greek version). 
This has been rendered in Malay language jang rendah hatinja, i.e. “the 
humble hearted”. Now humble-heartedness may have different back- 
grounds, it may be spiritual, it may be tactical; and this translation deviates 
rather far from the original meaning. So I felt myself bound to seek for a 
better approach to these words in the Timorese language. The first 
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indication to it I heard in the following sentence: in anfut nanuka manu, 
ie. “he has tied his hens so that they cannot pick up the Indian corn”. 


When the Timorese have planted their Indian corn, they tie up their hens 
so that they cannot get at it. The stem nuka implies a sense of need for 
something lacking. In the ritual for the dead the mourning relatives are 
called anukat ma amamu ‘it, i.e. “those who are bereft and in want of” 
or “poor”. In general contexts, for instance, it may be used au nekak 
nuk anmate, meaning “my heart is badly in want of (comfort or help)”. 
Therefore we translated into Timorese ua leko (or ua alekot in the same 
sense) neo anukat anbi smanan, i.e. “a happy fate to those who are 
longing (for something) in their spirit’. It is not possible to give an 
adequate translation of this expression either in English or in Dutch. 
It has a deep emotional background concerning the needs of those who 


feel themselves bereft in spirit. 
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